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Mainstreaming 

For many years, the “little red schoolhouse” con¬ 
cept—shunting hearing impaired children into small, 
inferior educational programs attempting to meet the 
needs of children of a wide span of ages—was the 
bugaboo of concerned educators of the deaf and of 
the deaf themselves. Most of such splinter programs 
eventually fell by the wayside, accompanied by a loud 
sigh of relief. 

A new threat looms on the horizon—“mainstream¬ 
ing of the hearing impaired.” To put it simply, hear¬ 
ing impaired children—along with children having 
other handicaps—would be placed in the “main¬ 
stream” of education containing his unhandicapped 
peers. Special schools and classes would be done 
away with; handicapped children would be kept at 
home (or at least nearby); osmosis (or absorption) would 
solve most, if not all, educational problems. 

Those who advocate mainstreaming are prone to 
point to the “successful” individuals and tend to be 
vague or careless in conceding that not ail such chil¬ 
dren can benefit. (If pressed, they might concede that 
those who do not succeed in the mainstream would 
be assigned to “other programs.” And have we not 
heard the same admission from adherents to other 
one-sided and highly theoretical philosophies?) 

Mainstreaming is being pushed, directly or in¬ 
directly, at all levels—Federal, state and local. The 
United States Office of Education is very much in the 
picture through implementation of Title VIb of the 
Amendments to the Education Act. The bait to state 
educational agencies lies in reimbursement to local 
school corporations (and token at that) for handicap¬ 
ped students who are mainstreamed. 

Only in carefully organized and controlled pro¬ 
grams, such as the one Roy Holcomb pioneered in Santa 
Ana, California, (James Madison School), does main- 
streaming stand a reasonable chance of successful in¬ 
tegration. 

The deaf (and their friends) should be aware of 
this threat to quality and meaningful education of the 
hearing impaired through the “back door” approach 
of mainstreaming. If this “pie in the sky” philosophy 
becomes widespread, billions of dollars will need to 
be appropriated for rehabilitation a few years hence. 


PBS Captioning 

Comment from the deaf throughout the nation 
in regard to Public Broadcasting Service captioning of 
the evening ABC News has been highly complimentary. 
Also appreciated is the addition of special news an¬ 
nouncements concerning the interests of the deaf 
themselves. 

As more and more local television stations avail 
themselves of the captioned news and/or the audience 
of deaf viewers grows, the potential for public service 
in the way of informative announcements is bound¬ 
less. We hope nothing will happen, lack of financial 
support in particular, to cause discontinuation of 
present arrangement. 

Special Issues 

The VII World Winter Games for the Deaf, to be 
held at Lake Placid, N. Y., February 2-8, 1975, is the 
subject of this month’s cover and several feature ar¬ 
ticles. We are indebted to Kenneth Rothschild, Simon 
Carmel and others for their efforts in providing the 
material. 

Next month’s cover will concern the dedication 
of the National Technical Institute for the Deaf, Octo¬ 
ber 4-5. If all goes well, we will have a center insert 
containing pictures of various events of the two-day 
program. 

More such special issues are in the works. New 
York University’s Deafness & Research Center will 
be featured a few months hence. Special issues will 
not necessarily be limited to educational programs. 

The Editor will welcome suggestions for future 
special issues. Several months are needed to assemble 
material for a “special,” which must be timely. Broad 
interest is a must. 

Medical Aspects of Deafness 

A few issues back we printed an article about Ush¬ 
er’s Syndrome and progressive blindness affecting 
some deaf persons. We would like to have more such 
features written in layman’s language. 

Genetics should be an interesting subject, in 
light of many on-going research projects. Again, such 
an article should be written for the layman. 
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Come To Lake Placid ... For The Winter Games 


This “special issue” of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN gives me the pleasure of 
involving you in the goings-on of the 
major international deaf sporting event 
of 1975, namely the 1975 World Winter 
Games for the Deaf, to be held in Lake 
Placid, N.Y., the week of February 2-8. 
This eighth international deaf winter 
sport event, conducted by the Interna¬ 
tional Committee of Silent Sports (CISS), 
is being held outside Europe for the first 
time. Below are profiles of the members 
of the United States Organizing Com¬ 
mittee and what they are doing to make 
the gala 1975 event a memorable one 
for years to come. 

The chairman of the 1975 Winter 
Games is SIMON J. CARMEL, whose 
background is presented in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN interview in this issue. 
Simon is “as busy as a bee” in his duties 
as the chairman with less than four 
months to go before February 1975 rolls 
around. Simon has been in constant 
touch with the people at Lake Placid as 
well as with his committee. 

Assisting Simon is the Vice Chairman 
DONALD C. ZULAUF, of Enfield, Conn. 
Married and father of three boys, he 
leads a very active home life outside his 
job as a senior highway draftsman and 
designer for Purcell Associates in Hart¬ 
ford. With his valuable experience as 
the chairman of the 1972 AAAD National 
Basketball Tournament in Hartford, Don 
is an asset to Simon. He is responsible 
for the fund raising drive for the Lake 
Placid event. 

Reaching out to the people is the Pub¬ 
licity Director KENNETH S. ROTH¬ 
SCHILD. Ken has been responsible for 
the planning of flyers, ads in deaf pub¬ 
lications, as well as keeping the general 
media well-informed of this event. He is 
also in constant contact with the Lake 
Placid Chamber of Commerce so as to 
plan contacts for the deaf populace 


By Kenneth S. Rothschild 

who inquire of the Lake Placid Chamber 
of Commerce. He is employed by IBM 
as an associate programmer in Pough¬ 
keepsie, N.Y., where he resides with his 
wife and son. Ken is also very active in 
the deaf community. 

Taking the program book work away 
from Ken’s long list of duties is RICH¬ 
ARD CORCORAN, assistant to the pub¬ 
licity director. Corky, as he is called, is 
very experienced in this field and is 
doing a good job in planning the pro¬ 
gram book. Well-known among the deaf 
people of New York State, Corky is a 
journeyman at the Glen Falls newspaper 
and resides in South Glen Falls with his 
wife and six children. 

Writing out checks and balancing 
books is the Finance Officer ROBERT 
BERGAN. Currently a teacher at the 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf in 
Washington, D.C., Bob is very active in 
the affairs of the Metropolitan Washing¬ 
ton Association of the Deaf, Inc. The 
father of two children, he resides in 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 

DONALD FIELDS, the Winter Games 
Events Director, is responsible for the 
overall sporting program of the 1975 
World Winter Games for the Deaf. A 
resident of Hackensack, N.J., Don has a 
long list of athletic exposure under his 
hat. He is a father of a boy and girl. 

Assisting Don Fields are two assistants, 
JAMES M. STERN and DOMINICK V. 
BONURA, who are responsible for the 
skating and skiing portions of the pro¬ 
gram, respectively. Jimmy, a resident of 
New York City loves the ski slopes 
along with his wife and two children. 
He has a long professional working ca¬ 
reer as a tool designer and is very active 
in New York City deaf organizations. 
Jimmy will also double as the combina¬ 
tion ticket chairman for the 1975 Games. 


Dom, a counselor at New Hampshire 
Technical College, previously taught at 
Austine School for the Deaf. He, his 
wife and three children are another ski¬ 
ing family, the most fortunate of all of 
the committee members as they live with¬ 
in a “stone’s throw” of the major ski 
slopes of Vermont. Dom is also active 
in the deaf circles of Vermont. 

Another mastermind behind the scene 
is no other than our Design Director, 
DAVID LEIGH. Employed in the graphic 
design profession, Dave has produced 
many excellent designs that are incor¬ 
porated into our 1975 World Winter 
Games for the Deaf items. He is active 
in organizations and resides in New York 
City with his wife and two children. A 
chalet in Vermont enables him to take 
up skiing while up that way. 

For the Capitol Hill contacts among 
our government officials, we have our 
Congressional Liaison Officer, HOWARD 
L. GORRELL. A resident of Alexandria, 
Va. Howie works as an assistant statis¬ 
tician for the National Republican Con¬ 
gressional Committee. His athletic prow¬ 
ess enabled him to be on the United 
States track team for the 1969 Yugo and 
1973 Malmo Games. Howie’s govern¬ 
mental contacts are most valuable to the 
United States Organizing Committee so 
as to enable us to get some concessions 
from the people in Washington. 

The above profiles of committee mem¬ 
bers and their duties should give you a 
clearer picture of what we are and how 
we are out to give everybody a grand 
time in Lake Placid. Please see our ad 
in this issue for further details on com¬ 
bination tickets and hotel/motel room 
information. How about starting your 
plans to come to Lake Placid? Contact 
your travel agency or one of the tour 
promoters that is underwriting a tour to 
Lake Placid. 
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KDES STUDENT ART FAIR—Dr. Robert R. Davila, 
Director of Kendall Demonstration Elementary 
School, Gallaudet College, joins several students at 
the Makeup Booth, one of the many projects at the 
KDES Art Fair held last month. The students had 
a chance to try out various art forms including 
oil painting, chalk drawing, copper enameling of 
jewelry, mosaics, tye-dying, yarn weaving (Ojo de 
Dios), making sand castles and applying makeup to 
themselves. Two other exhibits were the Tunnel of 
Texture, a series of cardboard boxes filled with 
various textures which the students tried to identify 
as they crawled through the tunnel blindfolded and 
a Crazy Cookie Booth where students could decorate 
their own gingerbreadman cookies with frosting, 
chocolate drops and raisins. Said Dr. Davila, "The 
fair was good because the students got to do every¬ 
thing themselves." 


* 
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Let's All Root For USA Team At Lake Placid 


When the Eighth World Winter Games 
for the Deaf begins on February 2, 1975, 
in the huge natural amphitheater around 
Lake Placid, N.Y., site of the 1932 Win¬ 
ter Olympics, some 300 deaf athleties 
will vie for the medals that denote the 
pinnacle of winter sports achievement. 

As the Winter Games are made for 
heroes, and before the VIII Games end 
on February 8, a bold handful of skilled 
young deaf athletes will push their heads 
above the mass of rivals as they generate 
the special kind of excitement that only 
Winter Games can produce. 

The World Winter Games for the Deaf 
are held every four years. Like the reg¬ 
ular or hearing Winter Olympics, the 
Winter Deaf Games begin and end 
with a parade into the skating rink with 
lots of exciting competition in between. 
Although the history of these Winter 
Deaf Games goes back to 1949, American 
participation dates from 1967. And this 
is the first time the Winter Deaf Games 
are being held in the United States. 

The Winter Deaf Games were ab¬ 
sorbed into the program by the Interna¬ 
tional Committee of Silent Sports (CISS) 
for the first time only 25 years ago— 
first at Seefeld, Austria, in 1949; then 
at Oslo, Norway, in 1953; at Oberam- 
mergau, Germany, in 1955; at Montana- 
Vermala, Switzerland, in 1959; at Are, 
Sweden, in 1963; at Berchtesgaden, Ger¬ 
many, in 1967, and at Adelboden, Switz¬ 
erland, in 1971. 

Upon the insistent demands of inter¬ 
ested deaf athletes residing in the moun¬ 
tainous countries of Austria, Switzer¬ 
land, Finland and Sweden, the CISS 
adopted the winter program step by step 
and patterned it after the hearing Win¬ 
ter Olympics; however, the CISS, after 
a careful survey, found it best to limit 


By Art Kruger 

the Winter Deaf Games to skiing con¬ 
tests. 

Now for the first time in the history 
of the World Winter Games for the Deaf, 
a variety of competitive sports will be 
held at the Lake Placid Games. The 
events are as follows: 

ALPINE EVENTS—Men and Women 
Downhill 
Giant Slalom 
Slalom 

NORDIC EVENTS—Men 

15 Kilometer Cross Country 
30 Kilometer Cross Country 
15 Kilometer Combined 
3 x 10 Kilometer Cross Country Relay 
40 Meter Ski Jumping 

NORDIC EVENTS—Women 

5 Kilometer Cross Country 
10 Kilometer Cross Country 
3x5 Kilometer Cross Country Relay 

SPEED SKATING—Men 

500 Meters 
1,500 Meters 
3,000 Meters 

SPEED SKATING—Women 

500 Meters 
1,000 Meters 
1,500 Meters 

ICE HOCKEY TOURNAMENT 
FIGURE SKATING (Demonstration) 

The first two World Winter Games for 
the deaf were for men only. Competi¬ 
tion for women started in 1955. And in 
all past seven Games, Norway was the 
top ranking nation with a total of 27 
gold medals. The United States won 
four gold medals in the last two Games, 
thanks to Tamara Marcinuk. Russia par¬ 
ticipated in the Winter Games for the 
first time in 1971 and got two gold 
medals. 


The winners of the gold medals in the 
last seven Winter Games: 


I II III IV V VI VII Total 

Norway . — 496332 27 

Finland . 1 2 — 3 4 1 1 12 

Austria . — 11 — 4 1 — 7 

Switzerland . 3 — — — 112 7 

Italy . — — — — 1 2 2 5 

United States .... — — — — — 2 2 4 

Germany . — — — 3 —• — — 3 

Sweden . 1 1 — — — — — 2 

Russia . — — — — — — 2 2 


Totals . 5 8 10 12 13 10 11 69 


Although there is no official medal 
count by the CISS, it is only logical to 
examine the medal count of each of the 
past seven World Winter Games for the 
Deaf, and from that determine how one’s 
own nation ranked. 

1949—Seefeld, Austria 
(5 nations, 33 competitors) 

Gold Silver Bronze Total 


Austria . 0 3 3 6 

Switzerland . 3 0 14 

Finland . 12 0 3 

Sweden . 10 12 


5 5 5 15 

Czechoslovakia did not get a medal. 
1953—Oslo, Norway 
(6 nations, 43 competitors) 


Norway ... 4 3 5 12 

Finland . 2 2 15 

Austria . 1113 

Sweden . 110 2 

Yugoslavia . 0 10 1 

Germany . 0 0 11 


8 8 9 25 

Germany and Austria were tied for 
third in slalom, so each got a bronze 
medal. 

1955—Oberammergau, Germany 
(8 nations, 57 competitors) 


Norway . 9 6 3 18 

Finland . 0 2 3 5 

Germany . 0 0 4 4 

Austria . 110 2 

Sweden . 0 10 1 


10 10 10 10 
Switzerland, France and Italy failed to 
get a medal. 

1959 —Montana-Vermala, Switzerland 
Results of this meet are lacking, but 
we do know that Norway was again the 
top ranking nation with six gold medals, 
and Finland and Germany had three 
gold medals each. And that 57 athletes 
competed, representing 8 nations. 

1963— Are, Sweden 
(9 nations, 53 competitors) 


Switzerland . 14 4 9 

Norway . 3 2 3 8 

Austria . 4 0 0 4 

Finland . 4 2 0 6 

Sweden . 0 12 3 

Italy . 10 12 


13 13 12 38 

France and Poland did not get a medal. 
1967— Berchtesgaden, Germany 
(12 nations, 77 competitors) 


Norway . 3 2 3 8 

Switzerland . 13 2 6 

Germany . 0 3 2 5 

Finland . 112 4 

United States . 2 0 0 2 

Italy . 2 0 0 2 

Austria . 10 12 

Sweden . 0 10 1 


10 10 10 30 

Other nations failing to get a medal 
were Canada, Japan, France and Yugo¬ 
slavia. 



USA speed skating team which will participate in the Lake Placid Winter Games. 
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1971—Adelboden, Switzerland 

(13 nations—90 competitors) 


Switzerland . 2 5 3 10 

Russia . 2 3 2 7 

Norway . 2 0 2 4 

United States . 2 10 3 

Finland . 12 0 3 

West Germany . 0 0 3 3 

Italy . 2 0 0 2 


11 11 10 32 

Other countries participating but fail¬ 
ing to get a medal were Austria, Canada, 
France, Poland, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 

We have checked through the past 
seven Games and we noted that Hans 
Lie of Norway, Herlinde Huber of Aus¬ 
tria, Vittorio Palatini of Italy, Tamara 
Marcinuk of United States and F. Gjoen 
of Norway were the outstanding compet¬ 
itors. Lie was tops with eight gold 
medals. Huber was the best of female 
participants with six gold medals. Pala¬ 
tini had a total of five gold medals, and 
Marcinuk and Gjoen each earned four 
gold medals. 

Lie was the only competitor who par¬ 
ticipated in all of the seven Games ex¬ 
cept the first meet in 1949, and Marcinuk 
will be the only USA athlete who will be 
competing for her country for the third 
time at the Lake Placid Games. 

Members of the first USA team in 1967 
were Thomas Hassard (captain), Union, 
N.J.; Edwin Cornilles, Beaverton, Ore.; 
Richard Cornish, Jr., Carmel, N.Y.; Trot¬ 
ter Cowan, Seattle, Wash.; Herbert Hol¬ 
brook, Jr., North Crafton, Mass.; Geor¬ 
gians Duranceau, Seattle, Wash.; Ta¬ 
mara Marcinuk, Fitchburg, Mass.; Gary 
Mortenson, Twin Falls, Idaho; Richard 
Roberts, Gloversville, N.Y.; Earl Ruffa, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Scott Sigoda, Bronx, 
N.Y.; Arthur Valdez, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; William Wehner, Peru, Vt., and 
Grant Young, Hartford, Conn. Simon J. 
Carmel was the team director and coach, 
while Herb Schreiber served as tour 
director. 

The second USA team in 1971 was 
made up of the following skiers: Bar¬ 
bara Hayes, Seattle, Wash.; Tamara Mar¬ 
cinuk, Fitchburg, Mass.; Diane Sigoda, 
Bronx, N.Y.; Susan Stokes, Logan, Utah; 
George Balsley II, Amherst, Mass.; Ro¬ 
bert Holmes, Spokane, Wash.; Scott 
Sigoda, Bronx, N.Y.; Richard Roberts, 
Gloversville, N.Y.; Dan Miller, New 
York, N. Y.,; Ronald Borne, Hanover, 
Mass.; Larry Ottem, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Jarlath Crowe, Northampton, Mass., and 
Susan Mozzer, Manchester, Conn. Ac- 
companing this team were Art Kruger, 
chairman; Jim Barrack, tour director; 
Simon Carmel, team director; Gary Mor- 
tensen, team manager, and Ni Orsi of 
Bear Valley Ski Club, Calif., coach. 

For the Lake Placid Games, The 
United States contingent, guided by the 
American Association of the Deaf, Inc., 
will be made up of about 45 athletes and 
officials. 

Tom Hassard of Union, N.J., is team 
director of the United States World Win¬ 
ter Games for the Deaf Team for the 
Lake Placid Games. Born hard of hear¬ 
ing, Tom is presently a special area 
physical education instructor in New 
Jersey. He was a PE teacher and dorm¬ 


itory supervisor for two years at the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf in West 
Trenton, N.J. He has been head track 
and field coach for 13 years at Burnet 
Junior High School in Union, N. J. He 
has been very active as a member of the 
hearing Watchung Amateur Ski Club in 
New Jersey for about 20 years, and he 
was its president for two years. He was 
race chairman of the New Jersey State 
Ski Council for three years and is now 
a member of the Eastern Division of the 
United States Ski Association Coaches 
System, a hearing group. He was a mem¬ 
ber and captain of the first USA Team 
at the VI World Winter Games for the 
Deaf, held at Berchtesgaden, West Ger¬ 
many, in 1967. A graduate of and a track 
star at Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 
Tom has a lovely wife who was born 
deaf, and two hearing children, a boy 
and girl. 

As chairman of the Competition Com¬ 
mittee of the United States Deaf Skiers 
Association, Tom Hassard reports that 
his committee has completed its selec¬ 
tion of the USA Deaf Ski Team for the 
Lake Placid Games. He said the com¬ 
mittee’s task was difficult due to many 
outsanding competitors who submitted 
their race results for evaluation by the 
committee. It was not easy to bypass 
many excellent competitors. But the 
committee’s objective was to select the 
very best who the committee feels will 
give 110% to beat the best of the other 
participating nations. 

Below are names of the selections who 
have been informed of their selection as 
members of the USA squad by Art Kru¬ 
ger, Chairman of the United States Com¬ 
mittee, World Games for the Deaf, of 
the A A AD: 

ALPINE SQUAD 

Donald A. Corbett, Jr., Seattle, Wash. 

Kenneth Ken Murashige, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Roger Hirom Murashige, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jeff Armstrong, Darien, Connecticuit 

John Stephen White, Rochester, N.Y. 

Donald Robert Morris, West Bloomfield, Mich. 

Marianna Nagy, Oakland, Calif. 

Tamara Marcinuk, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Barbara Ann Hayes, Seattle, Wash. 

Nancy Ann Bonura, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Regina Rhonda Krushinski, Mountainview, N.J. 

NORDIC SQUAD 

Herbert Prouty Holbrook, Jr., N. Grafton, Mass. 

Alan Courtney Gifford, Fairhaven, Mass. 

Mary Emily Macner, North Woodstock, N.H. 

Catherine Mary Sulinski, Leeds, Mass. 

Susan Mozzer Mather, Oak Park, Ill. 

One more male competitor will be se¬ 
lected to round out the USA Nordic 
Team. The Alpine events are naturally 
the most spectacular of all in the World 
Winter Games. There seems to be no 
established favorite in these events al¬ 
though the Scandinavians and Russia 
are generally strongest in the Nordic 
events. 

Alan Gifford has competed in a few 
cross-country races last winter as a fore¬ 
runner, but not as a competitor. He has 
been training for the sheer pleasure of 
Nordic skiing. He also practiced ski 
jumping in a 30-meter jump last winter 
but did not enter competition.' However, 
last winter (1973), Alan won three gold 
medals in local cross-country races near 
Rochester, N. Y. 





THIRD APPEARANCE—Tamara Marcinuk will be 
the only USA squad member who will be making 
her third appearance at the Winter Games. Above 
she is shown in action on the Stowe ski slope. 

Susan (nee Mozzer) Mather was the 
only member of the 1971 USA Deaf Ski 
Team, competing in the Nordic events at 
the Adelboden Games. She was selected 
to provide depth for the Nordic squad 
and her international competition ex¬ 
perience will be an asset to the other 
girls of the squad. Susan will undertake 
the serious task of preparing a physical 
conditioning program and compete in 
cross-country races this winter before the 
Lake Placid Games. 

Herb Holbrook participated in sanc¬ 
tioned ski jumping events at Lake 
Placid, N.Y., several times from 1948 to 
1958. Except for 1948, he was in Class 
A. That’s what makes Herb want to com¬ 
pete at Lake Placid again after all those 
years of ski jumping; however, he has 
not jumped since 1967, the year, he was 
on the USA Deaf Ski Team that went to 
Berchtesgaden, West Germany. He par¬ 
ticipated in six cross-country sanctioned 
races last winter and has improved 
greatly since his 1967 year in XC. In 
that year he did not pay much attention 
on XC, only on jumping, his favorite 
pastime. Now that he is in his 43rd 
year, he pays more attention on XC than 
jumping. He will try a comeback at 
jumping if there are at least five nations 
competing in that eyent. 

Herb has faithfully run from five to 
ten miles once or twice a week plus 
rollerskiing on same miles as above 
once a week. Besides these, Herb does 
the calisthenics almost every day. He 
has run in several local races for fun. 
He also ran 15 miles at the famed BAA 
Boston 26-mile Marathon on April 15, 
1974. 

That’s Herb Holbrook all over. He will 
captain the USA Team and also will be 
the flagbearer of the USA contingent 
for the Lake Placid Games. 

Speed skating is a new event of the 
Winter Deaf Games. 

Olympic rules may differ sharply in 
some field of competition. American 
speed skaters normally compete “horse- 
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race” style, a half dozen or more at 
a time, with the losers being eliminated. 
In the Olympics, participants race in 
pairs on a split-lane track against time 
alone. To beat one’s opponent means 
nothing unless your time is fast enough 
to better that of competitors in other 
pairings. Naturally we will adopt Olym¬ 
pic rules for speed skating at the Lake 
Placid Games. 

At present, only one woman and three 
men have qualified for selection to the 
USA Speed Skating Team. Since this is 
a new event of the Winter Deaf Games, 
we’re sure an incentive will need to be 
created among the American deaf ath¬ 
letes to generate more enthusiasm for 
speed skating competition in the United 
States for future World Winter Deaf 
Games. 

Representing the Speed Skating Com¬ 
mittee of the United States Deaf Skiers 
Association, Ms. Doris Schwarz made 
known to us that the following skaters 
have been selected for the USA Speed 
Skating Team: 

Doris Ethel Fowler Schwarz, Kensington, Md. 

Paul Merritt Setzer II, Silver Spring, Md. 

Paul John Sweeney, Greenbelt, Md. 

Bobby Wheeler Skedsmo, Cerritos, Calif. 

The reason the USDSA Speed Skating 
Committee does not give more names is 
that other deaf speed skaters than the 
aforementioned have not submitted their 
timing results. 

Ice hockey, too, is a new official event 
of the Winter Deaf Games. 

To appreciate the game some of the 
things you should know are the markings 


on the ice. A rink is divided by blue 
lines drawn across its width into three 
zones. The area nearest the player’s goal 
is the defensive zone and the one near¬ 
est his opponent’s goal is the attacking 
zone. The ice in the middle between 
these zones is the neutral zone. 

Moving the puck is restricted by these 
zones. The puck must precede the play¬ 
ers onto the attacking zone. If a player 
precedes the puck into the zone his 
team is offside and a face-off is called. 
This involves dropping the puck between 
two players of opposing sides who try 
to get control of it. 

A hockey game is divided into three 
periods of 20 minutes each. There are 
six men to a side, the goal tender, two 
defensive men and three forwards. For¬ 
wards are interchanged frequently to 
maintain a fresh and furious attack. 

Fouls are called for tripping, deliber¬ 
ate injury, fighting, high sticking, cross 
checking, molesting officials, etc., and a 
player guilty of a foul may be sent to a 
penalty box for a specific period. 

The United States, Canada, Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway and Yugoslavia 
are expected to send teams to Lake 
Placid. 

As the executive director of the United 
States Deaf Hockey Association, Inc., 
Barry Strassler announced that his 
screening committee has officially se¬ 
lected 18 hockey players to represent the 
United States during the 1975 Lake 
Placid Games as follows: 


Terry Bisson, Bloomington, Mich. 

David Caputo, Toledo, Ohio 

Peter Cascio, West Haven, Conn. 

Charles Clendening, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Joe Grigely, Jr., East Longmeadow, Mass. 

Mike Hagerty, Flatrock, Mich. 

Fob Lehmann, Bismarck, N.D. 

Richard McGaughey, Jr., Hollbrook, Mass. 

Paul Meears, East Walpole, Mass. 

Tom Nedved, Willow Springs, Ill. 

Jimmy Oldham, Toledo, Ohio 

Park Pryor, Western Springs, Ill. 

Allen Rothstein, Cleveland, Ohio 

Deane Sigler, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lex Tiahnybik, Lincolnwood, Ill. 

Mike Ubowski, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Leonard Williams, Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Tom Zawada, Chicago, Ill. 

Jimmy Oldham is player-coach of the 
USA Hockey Team. He will be assisted 
by Terry Stewart of Ontario, Canada. 
All of those hockey selectees except 
Peter Cascio and Mike Hagerty made the 
trip to Czechoslovakia March 21-23, 1974, 
and played three games there, tying the 
first game with Koprivnice Tatra Juniors, 
a hearing team that took second place in 
their regional hockey league, 8-8; losing 
the next one, 8-4, to the Czechoslovakia 
Deaf Team, and then winning the finale, 
6-5, against the same Czechoslovakia 
Deaf Team. This trip achieved two his¬ 
toric firsts — first international hockey 
game, and the first deaf athletic team, 
save for the World Games for the Deaf 
contingent, to compete in international 
games. The USA Deaf Ski Team com¬ 
peted at Les Arcs, France, in March, 
1973, but skiing is considered an indi¬ 
vidual sport while hockey is a team 
sport. 

And all of those USA selectees played 
for the USA Deaf Hockey Team that 



FIRST USA DEAF SKI TEAM—Top row, left to right: William F. Wehner, Peru, Vt.; Thomas Hassard (captain). Union, N. J.; Herbert Holbrook, Jr., North Graf¬ 
ton, Mass.; Grant A. Young, Hartford, Conn.; Edwin Cornilles, Beaverton, Ore.; Scott Sigoda, New York, N. Y.; Richard S. Cornish, Jr., Carmel, N. Y.; Trotter 
H. Cowan, Seattle, Wash.; Gary A. Mortenson, Twin Falls, Ida. Bottom row: Richard Roberts, Gloversville, N. Y.; Arthur Valdez, Salt Lake City, Utah; Geor- 
gianna Duranceau, Seattle, Wash.; Marcel Drouin (Canadian team); Tamara Marcinuk, Fitchburg, Mass.; Simon J. Carmel (coach and team manager), Rock¬ 
ville, Md. Absent for the photo was Earl Ruffa, Berkeley, Calif. 
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sported an 8-won, 5-lost and 1-tied rec¬ 
ord. Leonard Williams paced the Ameri¬ 
cans in scoring with 26 goals in 11 
games. Top rookie was Rob Lehman, 
who scored 13 goals in 14 games. And 
Deane Sigler made 13 goals in 14 games. 
Two pleasant surprises were the drasti¬ 
cally improved goal tending of Mike 
Ubowski and the tenacious checking and 
playmaking of Charles Clendening who 
is only in his second season of organized 
hockey. 

Barry Strassler is largely responsible 
for the organization of the American 
team. He said the coming 1974-75 season 
will be even more of a challenge than 
the previous 1972-73 and 1973-74 seasons 
due to the forthcoming World Winter 
Games for the Deaf at Lake Placid. 

Figure skating is where Americans 
will do the best and there is no need to 
go into explanations here since we are 
all familiar with the event from watch¬ 
ing Olympic champions in the great ice 
shows. 

Since figure skating will be an ex¬ 
hibition event at the World Winter Deaf 
Games, we nevertheless include the se¬ 
lected individuals as unofficial members 
of the USA team with parade uniforms 
and provide funds to make the trip and 
perform at Lake Placid. 

Ms. Grace Mariani, a “hearie” and 
chairwoman of the USDSA Figure Skat¬ 
ing Committee, has sent us the names of 
five figure skaters who are qualified to 
participate in the Lake Placid Games, 
and they are as follows: 

Donna Rose Mariani, Elmwood Park, Ill. 

Sharon Ann Dror, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Adrienne America, Bronx, N.Y. 

Cheryl Francis Michalowski, Park Ridge, Ill. 

David Martin Michalowski, Park Ridge, Ill. 

The USA team members range in age 
from 9 to 43. Adrienne America is the 
youngest at 9, while Herb Holbrock is 


the oldest at 43; and Nancy Bonura is 
11 years old. 

All of the above selectees have been 
approved by the United States Commit¬ 
tee, World Games for the Deaf, AAAD, 
which is made up of Art Kruger of West 
Hollywood, Calif., chairman; Bill Simp¬ 
son of Morganton, N. C., vice chairman; 
Jim Barrack of Towson, Md., team direc¬ 
tor; Leroy L. Duning of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, treasurer, and Gene Carr of Dallas, 
Texas, secretary and public relations 
director. 

Art Smith of Wood Haven, N.Y., is 
coach of the USA Speed Skating Team. 
At 70, Art has been very active in speed 
skating for more than 30 years and was 
selected as national coach in speed skat¬ 
ing for the Winter Olympics twice. He 
brings with him a wealth of knowledge 
of mechanics, techniques, and training 
in speed skating. He has been working 
with the members of the USA Deaf 
Speed Skating Team for the past two 
years. We are very fortunate to have 
Art Smith with us. 

We are working on selection of coaches 
for our Alpine and Nordic teams. 

Jim Liese of Lafayette, Colo., will 
serve as manager of the USA team. His 
responsibilities will be to assist Team 
Director Tom Hassard and to coordinate 
with the team coaches in the following: 
transportation to ski areas, meals, ac¬ 
commodations, medical aid, team practice 
sessions, meetings, work areas, and also 
report any violations to Tom Hassard, 
who will then report to the United States 
Committee, WGD. The team members 
will fall directly under the control of the 
coaches and team manager. 

We must see to it that the team mem¬ 
bers will be neatly attired while in Lake 
Placid, present a clean and tidy appear¬ 


ance at all times and hair cut to a length 
while may be defined as manly. 

All competitors and officials of all par¬ 
ticipating nations will be housed at Lake 
Placid Clubhouse in the Village of Lake 
Placid, N.Y., headquarters of the Winter 
Games. 

It will take $850 for each athlete who 
attends and participates in the Lake 
Placid Games. The $850 sum is for each 
USA selectee, no matter where he lives. 
This is an United States project and each 
is required to do his part for the good of 
all. A total of about $45,000 is needed to 
finance the whole United States con¬ 
tingent for the Lake Placid Games. In 
order to give the United States Com¬ 
mittee, WGD, AAAD, sufficient time to 
get everything ready for the VIII Games, 
the funds must be available by Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1974. 

We have already contacted hometowns 
of those selectees regarding fund raising. 
Barry Strassler is taking care of the in¬ 
dividual fund-raising drives for our hock¬ 
ey players. This means one less head¬ 
ache for us in raising funds for the 
hockey team. 

Tom Hassard is now working to get 
outfits for the parade for the whole USA 
contingent. And all squad chairmen are 
now busy getting equipment and com¬ 
petition outfits FREE for their respec¬ 
tive teams. 

Altogether the VIII Games should be 
a magnificent spectacle and a glorious 
achievement for the host American Ath¬ 
letic Association of the Deaf, and a 
feather in the cap for Chairman Simon 
J. Carmel and his Organizing Committee. 

So, let’s all go to Lake Placid, Febru¬ 
ary 2-8, 1975, and root for our USA team. 


Forum To Be Continued 
Under NAD-PRWAD Sponsorship 

It will be good news to the national 
deaf community to know that the popular 
annual COSD Forum will be continued in 
the spring of 1975. 

The National Association of the Deaf and 
Professional Rehabilitation Workers with 
the Adult Deaf have joined hands to or¬ 
ganize and manage the event since the 
Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf 
no longer has the funds to maintain a na¬ 
tional office. 

The theme of the 1975 Forum will be 
“Continuing Growth—Process of Change.’’ 
Atlanta, Ga. has been selected tentatively 
as the site. Late March and early April 
dates are being explored. 

Persor.s who would like to be on the 
mailing list for forthcoming announce¬ 
ments should write to the 1975 Forum 
Chairman: Thomas A. Mayes, Center for 
Continuing Education, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 20002. 
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Watch International 
Ice Hockey 
Speed Skating 
Figure Skating 
Skiing 
in Action! 

Buy your combination ticket now! $37.50 per person 

Special Announcement: February 4 & 5, 1975: 

The National Theatre of the Deaf will be playing at the Lake Placid Arts 
Center. 


CISS/VIII 
WORLD WINTER 
GAMES FOR THE 
DEAF 



$37.50 Combination Ticket in¬ 
cludes free official auto bumper 
sticker 


Registration ..$2.00 

Program Book.$1.00 

Reception ..$4.00 

Dance..$10.00 

Sports Events _ $32.00 


(includes all hockey games, 
ice show, figure skating, cross 
country skiing, speed skating) 


Total, 

if individually bought: 

$49.00 

Your Combination Ticket 

: $37.50 

You save: 

$11.50 

All motels and hotels are located within 
walking distance of one another in the 

Village of Lake Placid. 


Lodging and accommodation information 
along with an official hotel/motel form 

will be sent to those who 
Combination Tickets. 

purchase 

Please make checks/money 
payable to: 

orders 

1975 WGD/LAKE PLACID 


Mr. James Stern 

Combination Ticket Sales 

99 Hillside Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10040 

1 

1 

1 

1 

| Enclosed is $_ _ for 

| @$37.50. Send receipts to: 

. tickets 1 

1 

! Name 

i 

1 Address _ _ 1 

j City, State & Zip _[ 


1975 World Winter Games for the Deaf Schedule 


Thursday January 30 


Arrival of athletes, officials and 

Friday January 31 


delegates from other countries 

Saturday February 1 


Executive CISS Board Meeting 

Sunday February 2 


CISS Congress 

Monday February 3 


CISS Congress 


8:00 

Opening Ceremony 


9:00 

Reception 

Tuesday February 4 

10:00 

Cross-Country Skiing: Women's 5 kilometers/Men's 15 kilometers 


10:00 

Non-Stop Downhill Training 


2:30 

Ice Hockey 


8:30 

Ice Hockey 

Wednesday February 5 

10:00 

Downhill Race 


11:00 

Speed Skating: Women's 1500 meters/Men's 3000 meters 


8:30 

Ice Hockey 

Thursday February 6 

10:00 

Slalom—two runs (men & women) 


10:00 

Cross-Country Skiing: Women's Relay 3x5 kilometers 


11:00 

Cross-Country Skiing: Men's Relay 3x10 kilometers 


11:00 

Speed Skating: Women's 500 meters/Men's 500 meters 


8:30 

Ice Hockey 

Friday February 7 

10:00 

Giant Slalom: Men (two runs)/Women (one run) 


11:00 

Speed Skating: Women's 1000 meters/Men's 1500 meters 


1:30 

40-meter ski jumping 


2:30 

Ice Hockey 


8:30 

Exhibition Ice Show 

Saturday February 8 

10:00 

Cross Country Skiing: Women's 10 kilometers/Men's 30 kilometers 


2:00 

Ice Hockey (final games) 


4:00 

Awards Ceremony 

Closing Ceremony 


8:00 

Dance - Entertainment 

Sunday, February 9 


Departure of athletes, officials and 
delegates 


This schedule is subject to change without notice. 














Reprinted from The December 1972 issue of SKI magazine with permission: 

Flanked By The Biggest Vertical Skiing In The East And Olympic 
Facilities Ready To Go, Lake Placid Reigns Atop 
New York's Adirondacks Like An Aging Superstar 


Any small lake will be placid in still 
air, so perhaps the substantive origin of 
the name is a hopeful commercial one. 
Come to the sheltering pines and soothe 
away the urban stresses of overdue argo¬ 
sies and runaway coach horses. 

The first people, Algonquins or Iro¬ 
quois, seem to have been there only in 
passing through, perhaps because of the 
long winters and insufficient waterways. 
White trappers came and went. In 1800 
Elijah Bennet came from Vermont and 
stayed. A Scotsman named MacIntyre 
built an ore reduction furnace in 1809, 
but he went bust in five years because 
the ore was of poor quality and because, 
having failed to hire an Algonquin con¬ 
sultant, he had no rivers to get him to 
market. 

John Brown came in 1849, 10 years 
before Harper’s Ferry. He came north 
to be with Gerrit Smith, a fervent abo¬ 
litionist with great landholdings. Smith 
was giving land to any escaped slaves 
who would settle and farm it—a mis¬ 
placed gesture: the few who survived 
their first winter headed back south in 
the spring. Brown wasn’t around much 
either; he was surging off as far afield 
as Ohio and Kansas in all seasons trying 
to strike fires. Today his body molders 
under a granite slab next to a simple 
cabin built by a son-in-law (Brown had 
20 children) in sight of the in-run of the 
big ski jump. 

In 1888, Henry Van Hoevenberg, who 
came to cure his respiratory problems 
and had a penchant for dressing only in 
leather suits, built miles of rough cor¬ 
duroy road and, at the road’s end, a 
lodge of towers, double-tiered porches 
and lacy stairways—all from logs. He 
built the lodge as a fairy palace for a 
lovely girl who never saw it because her 
family would have nothing to do with 
him. It was the first and proto typical 
Adirondack Lodge, and since its burning 
in a forest fire in 1903, there has been 
nothing to compare with it. 

Towards the end of the 19th century, 
Joseph Nash built a hotel and sold off 
surrounding parcels of his land, which 
originally had included most of the pres¬ 
ent village. Nash got the town started as 
a summer resort, but an educator named 
Melvil Dewey is our man, because he was 
the first who wouldn’t hibernate. Dewey 
was fanatically logical; he dropped silent 
letters in his spelling, used the metric 
system and originated the decimal sys¬ 
tem for librarians. In 1895, he bought a 
house across from the village on Mirror 
Lake. He and his friends quickly added 
to it and soon it became the Lake Placid 


Text By Kim Massie 

Club. Then in the late fall of 1904, when 
it was time to drain the pipes and put up 
the storm shutters, with more prescience 
than logic Dewey said “Wy not sta opn 
and njoy the sno?” So he did. He im¬ 
ported 40 pairs of skis from Norway 
(they came without bindings, which 
caused some puzzlement) and talked at 
least a few summer people into bundling 
up and giving it a whack. It may have 
been the first time in the hemisphere 
that anyone but Eskimo children con¬ 
sidered snow anything but a nuisance. 

Dewey’s Club remains a comfortable, 
if financially troubled, anachronism. 
Members pay $150 a year and have the 
Club to themselves for 10 days at Christ¬ 
mas, and during July and August. Other 
times it’s open to the public and courts 
convention trade. Teachers, clergy and, 
of course, librarians, get members’ rates 
without paying dues during slack season, 
even though the Club ran a $200,000 
deficit last season. There is a private 
ski area, five skeet fields, a 16-piece 
symphony orchestra, 45 holes of golf and 
one O. L. Colburn who has been work¬ 
ing for the Club for 60 years. One super¬ 
exclusive group of ancients wears its 
own embroidered shoulder patches and 
always comes for the month of February 
from places as far away as Alabama. 

The Clubhouse is a sagging frame 
building that seems to go on forever, 
with interior hallways that not only jog 
sideways at 30 degrees, but also rise and 
fall with gentle grades. There is a little 
plastic plaque on the desk that identifies 


the Club as “One of the World’s Great 
Hotels” but there may be no bellboy 
available. There are black-dressed, white- 
aproned maids with fluffy dusters, brush¬ 
ing nonexistent motes off the smooth 
vertical legs of chairs. There are place 
cards at the table after one’s first meal, 
but there are also plastic flowers. Four 
waitresses serve the only three guests at 
breakfast, but the dining room seats 900. 
Walls in some of the rooms are hung 
with luxurious drapes covering streaks 
of water damage—a reminder of the im¬ 
possibility of keeping so many exterior 
joints snug. The bath water may be 
rusty and the shower walls may be ma¬ 
sonite, but wood fires crackle all day in 
the sitting rooms and the library. One of 
these cavernous lounges with cobble¬ 
stone hearths and side-by-side portraits 
of Eisenhower and John Brown becomes 
a greenhouse on one end with tiers of 
succulents. 

While the Club quietly survives from 
an earlier century, the town has an abun¬ 
dance of 20th century problems. There 
is a severe housing shortage, and some 
lakefront property that sold for $10 a 
foot 10 years ago now sells for $175 a 
foot. The older hotels are wearing out, 
most lack air conditioning and a new 
condominium complex being built is ask¬ 
ing $80,000 per unit. While the old guard 
fears the building of a McDonald’s ham¬ 
burger stand, some business people are 
for tearing down all of quaint old Main 
Street and starting from scratch with 
shopping centers. 



LAKE PLACID—View looking toward the Olympic Arena where the Winter Games opening and closing 
ceremonies/ as well as the hockey games, will be held. On the left is the rink where the speed skating events 
will take place. This picture was taken during the 1972 World University Winter Games. 
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Still, Lake Placid handles more con¬ 
vention and resort business per capita— 
permanent population 3,000 — than any 
other town in the country, according to 
one young motel owner. Two hours from 
Montreal and five from New York City, 
in the middle of an immense wilderness 
area, the tourist business is the whole 
business. 

Physically, the town is a mixture of 
mellow clapboard and flashy motels. The 
great rectilinear mass of the Marcy Hotel 
overhanging Main Street and apparently 
devoid of parking space seems to be the 
biggest place in town until one visits the 
Lake Placid Club. Down the way, Art 
Devlin’s motel has a wall full of his 
jumping trophies, glassed and lit like a 
Fifth Avenue shop window. The lakes 
are always visible and the edges inevit¬ 
ably overcrowded, but the water comes 
out of them to the town’s taps untreated 
despite a good deal of swimming and 
boating. 

On Main Street, opposite the jail, is a 
full-size ice oval where little girls skate 
past in varying attitudes of grace, blus¬ 
tered at by even smaller boys for tres¬ 
passing on their hockey games. The girls 
smile and glide on to the next hockey 
territory a little farther down the ice, 
also fiercely guarded by only two op¬ 
ponents, without goals, perhaps without 
sticks or skates, and using only a chip 
of ice for a puck. 

On a hill overlooking the ice rink is 
the spiritual center of the town, the 
indoor Olympic ice arena. It lacks the 
usual great curves of unjointed Plexi¬ 
glas; the wood floors around the ice are 
well mulched by generations of hockey 
players and a huge baby blue steel beam 
helps support the roof by shooting right 
through the center of the men’s room, 
which was apparently added as an after¬ 
thought. The arena was built in 1931 
and has been used ever since, all day, 
every day. In summmer the figure 
skaters are there drilling from 6 a.m. 
’til past midnight. 

Gustave Lussi, who started the summer 
skating program, is down by the ice, 
keyed-up and watching with the eye of 
a mother eagle. He is a passionate im¬ 
perious Swiss who broke his head, almost 
fatally, ski-jumping, and having begun 
figure skating too late to satisfy his per¬ 
fectionism has had to content himself 
with coaching 12 world champions since 
he began teaching in 1919. 

A lovely youngster is doing impossibly 
slow, leaning turns, defying all the stand¬ 
ard maneuvers and Sir Isaac Newton. I 
say, “That’s beautiful, I’ve never seen it 
before.” Gus whispers, “Oh hell yes, 
Dorothy’s made of steel. When she be¬ 
comes a woman she can be world cham¬ 
pion.” Suddenly he turns his head and 
barks at her, “No, no, no, you do it too 
fast because you turn your head too 
soon. I want it languorous, I want it 
eccentric but not weird. I want you to 
caress the ice, I want sometimes power 
and sometimes speed.” Then he sends 
her off to run the full length of the 
arena on a straight line doing quick 
spins on pointed toe. “Nobody’s done 


this since Dick (Button), it’s all jumps 
now—right out of the tremendous jump. 
I want a slow sensuous body line.” What 
Gus wants is for a sophisticated audience 
to weep. He would like to eliminate the 
school figures altogether—at the very 
least make them a separate event from 
free skating. Anyone who watched Janet 
Lynn and Trixi Schuba in Sapporo might 
agree. 

The arena, the bob run (the only one 
in North America) and the four jumping 
hills are in Lake Placid because Melvil 
Dewey thought twice about draining the 
pipes. Lake Placid got the second Winter 
Olympics in 1932 because the town al¬ 
ready had 28 years of winter sports ex¬ 
perience. The bob run was built despite 
a good deal of skepticism and has been 
maintained and used every winter but 
one since the war. Squaw Valley prom¬ 
ised a bob run and then didn’t deliver; 
the Denver Olympic Committee found it 
couldn’t stage bob races at all. 

It’s largely forgotten by now, but in 
the 1932 Olympics the U.S. won all the 
skating and sled races. The two-man bob 
nipped the Swiss from way behind on 
the last run partly because the team 
heated their runners with a blowtorch 
(Yankee ingenuity plus a touch of en¬ 
viable opportunism—like the Killy start 
—that rewrites the rulebook before the 
next season). 

Downhill skiing is a latecomer to 
winter sports (there were no Olympic 
Alpine races before 1936) and still a 
small part of the Lake Placid scene, es¬ 
pecially for children. Skates and sticks, 
even touring and jumping skis are much 
cheaper than up-to-date Alpine parapher¬ 
nalia, and most Lake Placid parents may 
live comfortably, but few live lavishly, 
on the tourist business. The boys can 
and do play hockey all summer, and are 
encouraged to do so because the tourists 
can be charged admission to watch. 

Alpine skiing is harder on the land¬ 
scape as well as on the skier’s purse, but 
the latter hardship is the first function 
of a resort town as long as the skier is 
someone who just barreled in off the ex¬ 
pressway. Whiteface, for all its immen¬ 
sity (more drop than Aspen), has had a 
somewhat deserved reputation for wind¬ 
age and indifferent maintenance. It came 
to be in the first place only because 
Averell Harriman knew what he was 
about. Having built a generation earlier 
in Idaho what still may be the best ski 
area in the world, he felt Easterners 
should have a chance, too. So as New 
York’s governor, he used state funds to 
build what can and may someday be the 
best area in the East. 

The mountain’s topsoil is very thin and 
the horizontal ridges can’t be blasted 
without endangering it. So the trails 
have been cut narrowly and artfully. 
The mountain, so high and exposed to 
the winds accelerating across the low¬ 
lands westward, had for a long time 
needed cleverly set snow fences. Within 
the last couple of years, the fences have 
been going up 10 feet high on I-beams 
set deep in bedrock. Telephone poles 
were substituted for I-beams when Al- 
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Waters-Abbott: Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Waters are now residing in Baltimore, Md., after an April wedding. 
Mr. Waters is currently an instructor in graphic arts at Maryland Rehabilitation Center, Mrs. Waters, 
formerly Lydia S. Abbott, works as an analyst programmer at the ADP Medical Services. 


bany became stingy, and the fencing had 
to be made discontinuous—two poles im¬ 
mediately adjacent but unconnected by 
slatted fencing. In a long continuous 
fence the wind would set up a self- 
amplifying rhythm that would snap the 
poles. Snap telephone poles? Well, yes, 
it might slab up the snow a bit, or even 
move it aside if the fences weren’t there. 

The top of the Whiteface lift is not a 
sundeck for dollies with silver reflectors 
under their chins; it’s the brow of a 
giant, sometimes above the clouds, its 
stunted trees always thick with rime. 
You don’t endlessly dicker with your 
boot toggles; you take a deep breath and 
plunge. The five-year-old, high, leeward 
trails where the snow eddies in and stays 
until May, are as steep as the National 
and a good deal longer. People who’ve 
tried ’em don’t knock ’em. 

Narrow trails make moguls and Janu¬ 
ary thaws make mud. In 1971-72, the 
upper mountain was skiable in Novem¬ 
ber while the lower half had nine rain 
storms before February. So Don Adams, 
the new mountain manager, had the cats 
and the guns going almost full time. It 
would have been full time if he could 
have afforded it. 

Paul Mader runs the local bank and 
teaches skiing. That he is so totally in¬ 
volved in both is some reason to believe 
that there may in fact be two of him. 
Paul says that Whiteface is probably the 
only thing the State owns that has 
turned a profit three straight years and 
that Albany doesn’t seem quite able to 
get a hold of the notion. He counts the 
New York license plates in the Stowe 
parking lot for the legislators, but they 
still vote down funds for maintenance 
and advertising. They even let Karl 
Fahrner, a super-skier from the earlier 
years of Austrian ascendency, give up 
the ski school and go home to St. Anton. 
Paul tells the Lake Placid people that 
since Whiteface opened, the winter 
economy has grown 40 per cent faster 
than the summer economy but some of 
them still tend to go into suspended 
animation after a busy and successful 
summer. He consoles himself with the 
short lift-lines for his family, but wishes 
the locals and legislators would use a 
little wit to bring more tourist dollars 
into what is generally speaking a de¬ 
pressed area. 

In 1972 the Federation Internationale 
de Ski Universitaire (FISU) games were 
held in Lake Placid, partly because 
Whiteface has a men’s downhill course 
that’s up to international standards. 
Placid bid for the 1976 Olympics but 
seemed somewhat grateful to have lost 
(temporarily) to Denver. For three 
straight years they held the Kennedy Me¬ 
morial Winter Games without much pro¬ 
mised help from the American Athletic 
Union and without appearances by any 
Kennedys. In 1973, they held the biathlon 
and bob-sled World Championships. The 
point is that Lake Placid is the only 
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place in the country that constantly 
maintains the various sliding surfaces— 
with the exception of an Olympic class 
luge, which it does not have. It may also 
be the only place where the 1,000 stu¬ 
dents and super-numeraries who ga¬ 
thered for the FISU games could have 
stayed under one roof—the Lake Placid 
Club again. One of the best reasons for 
international sports is the cultural inter¬ 
change, and it’s likely that guests in the 
same house will mingle. 

Lake Placid is the oldest and maybe 
the best wintersports town in the coun¬ 
try, but it’s not for go-go stylists in hot 
pants. There’s a different kind of tone 
and color to the town. The town clerk’s 
brother runs the movie house and owns 
a print of a film made about the 1932 
Olympics with Sonja Heinie and FDR; 
but he shows it with increasing rarity 
because it’s on nitrate stock and he’s 
afraid it might ignite in the projector. 
Red La Fontaine runs the best restaur¬ 
ant in town, does all the cooking and 
throws out anyone who’s rude to his 
waitresses. He is also a hotdog skier 
who dreams of setting a world record 
for accumulated vertical skiing in a 
single day. Between cooking and fall¬ 
line skiing, he stages rock musicals be¬ 
neath arching community eyebows. One 
motel owner drives to Florida in Decem¬ 
ber with his family, in a truck packed 
with Christmas trees followed by a 
Cadillac. Three months later they return 
with the car on the truck and a smile on 
the face of the driver. Angel Rivera of 
the New York State Office of Economic 
Opportunity was the 1972 winter festival 
king, duly enthroned, crowned and scep- 
tered with his queen. Angel has tried 
for some obscure reason to vote more 
state funds to support the bob runs. He 
joined a group of past kings, which in¬ 
cludes Colonel Stoopnagle, Rockwell 
Kent, Roy Rogers and Alex Webster. 

Some Milwaukee Uihleins provided the 
Uihlein Mercy Center for the aged and 


are also financing a study of seed po¬ 
tatoes and maple syrup. Mrs. Alton Jones 
donated the Cell Science Center and a 
new arts and theatre center now under 
construction—and is damned by some in 
the community for taking valuable land 
off tax rolls. John Dimich is a Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania archeologist and an 
authority on Etruscan grave sites. He 
married a daughter of the Corning Glass 
works family and lives, not surprisingly, 
in a glass house. Of the two doctors in 
town, one is a John Bircher and won’t 
treat Medicare patients, while the other 
has a thriving practice which is 80 per 
cent medicare. The only black man in 
town is highly visible, he sings in the 
church choir and gets invited to most of 
the parties. 

By any number of measures, Lake 
Placid has no doubt grown less in the 
40 years since its Olympics than Vail has 
in any given year. To high-speed, quick- 
return developers, this might seem to be 
the profoundest sort of atrophy. But the 
ghosts of Lake Placid feel their town is 
doing nicely and they feel that we, with 
them, should take the long view. 

And perhaps Olympic sites are a special 
category. When are you planning your 
next trip to Garmisch or Sapporo? When 
you go west, do you head for Squaw 
Valley. 

* * * 

Deaf World Winter Games sites are of 
a more special category, so plan on com¬ 
ing to Lake Placid in February, 1975. 


THE DEAF AMERICAN now carries 
RID's interprenews 

NYU's Deafness & Research Center's 
Newsletter 
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The DA Interview 


Conducted by Kenneth S. Rothschild 


Simon J. Carmel, Winter Games Chairman 


Simon J. Carmel of Rockville, Md., 
is the General Chairman of the VIII 
World Winter Games for the Deaf to be 
held in Lake Placid, N.Y., during the 
week of February 2-8, 1975. A bachelor, 
Simon was born in Baltimore and at¬ 
tended William S. Baer and Park Schools 


in his native city. A 1961 graduate of 
Gallaudet College majoring in physics 
with minors in mathematics and Ger¬ 
man, Simon is now employed as an X-ray 
diffraction crystallographer at National 
Bureau of Standards in Gaithersburg, 
Md. Very active in many organizations, 


Simon has put in a lot that it would 
require a book to list everything he has 
achieved. To many of us, the mention of 
Simon J. Carmel is synonymous with 
skiing, and I interviewed him by getting 
down to the “bottom of the barrel.” 



Simon J. Carmel, Winter Games Chairman 


ROTHSCHILD: Could you tell me a little about how you got 
hooked to skiing? 

CARMEL: I was always intrigued by the wonderful sport of 
skiing when I saw skiers or racers in the movies or on TV 
for years. After my graduation from Gallaudet College in 
1961, I decided to learn to ski somewhere. Not until I saw 
an advertisement in the Merry-Go-Rounders (an oral club) 
newsletter about a weekend ski trip to Mount Bromley ski 
area in Vermont in January 1962 did I sign up. After my 
first ski lesson, I immediately fell in love with this sport 
and decided to continue skiing every winter. I gave up my 
summer vacations after my first skiing experience so as to 
take winter vacations. I like skiing because I really feel 
close to nature; its vast whiteness thrills me and the 
mountains are a challenge to me. 

ROTHSCHILD: How did this enable you to become more in¬ 
volved in skiing among the deaf, especially when you were 
the “backbone” of USA's first-time entry into the World 
Winter Games for the Deaf in 1967? 

CARMEL: In 1961, I conceived the idea of influencing the 
United States to have a ski team while I competed as a 
member of the USA Swimming Team at the 9th Interna- 
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tional Summer Games for the Deaf, held in Helsinki, Fin¬ 
land. At that time, I found out that our country had never en¬ 
tered a Winter Games for the Deaf, also held every four 
years. I, then, spent five years promoting interest and 
support for this project while I became vigorously interested 
in the sport of skiing. Late in 1962, after learning that there 
would be a Winter Games for the Deaf in Are, Sweden, in 
March 1963, I asked an AAAD officer about this. He re¬ 
plied that he did not know any American deaf ski racer 
at that time and was not so enthusiastic about this subject. 
He went off to Are, only for the CISS Congress meetings. 
Then I decided to find out how many other deaf skiers in 
this country would be interested in competing abroad. 
Meanwhile, at the 1965 Summer Games in Washington, D.C., 
I served as an interpreter for the Russian deaf athletes and 
at the same time buttonholed some AAAD officials about 
organizing a ski team. They advised me to bring some proof 
to the annual AAAD meeting in March 1966 to confirm 
there were enough deaf racers in the United States. 

Late in 1965, I began to write an article, “Quest for Deaf 
Ski Racers” which was subsequently published in Skiing, 
Ski, Skiweek, Eastern Skier and in various national maga¬ 
zines for the deaf such as THE DEAF AMERICAN and the 
AAAD Bulletin. As a result, 55 interested deaf skiers wrote 
me indicating that they would like to be on the team. I 
presented this evidence to the AAAD Administrative Board 
and the AAAD Delegates at a meeting in Boston. The 
AAAD, quickly and unanimously, approved sponsorship of 
a ski team. 

Art Kruger, chairman of the U.S.-AAAD-International 
Games for the Deaf Committee, designated me as the team 
manager and coach. I sent questionnaires to the 55 appli¬ 
cants. Later, with Kruger, I chose 14 of them by an in¬ 
volved system of checks and verifications which were in¬ 
tended to establish their competitive abilities. The $15,000 
needed to finance the trip to Berchtesgaden, West Germany, 
the site of the 1967 World Winter Games for the Deaf, was 
then raised by nationwide donations and through fund 
drives organized in the hometown of team members. Co¬ 
operating were Bob Beattie, the hearing U.S. Alpine Ski 
Team coach; Dr. John Newdorp, past president of the U.S. 
Eastern Amateur Ski Association; and Ralph A. Des Roches, 
executive director of the Ski Industries America. SIA 
members pitched in by donating ski clothing, equipment 
and footwear at almost no cost. A1 Merrill, U.S. Nordic Ski 
Team head coach, loaned the necessary three cross country 
uniforms when it seemed impractical to manufacture such 
a small number. 

ROTHSCHILD: Did you have any problems with the 1967 
venture? 

CARMEL: Yes, First, we had a big “headache” . . . the prob¬ 
lem of having excessive luggage consisting of many pairs of 
skis, boots and ski tools to be flown to West Germany with 
the U.S. deaf ski team and also back to the U.S. It is 
normal for each competitor to bring three or four pairs of 
skies along to a competition. This is because different pairs 
are necessary for the three Alpine ski races. For instance, 
the downhill event requires a pair of the longest skis; the 
giant slalom uses a wide ski with medium length; and the 
slalom, a narrow ski of a shorter length. It is just like 
carrying a bag of different golf clubs around a golf course. 
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Next, I discovered that most of our ski team members 
were not in an excellent shape for competing. This was 
due to the lack of an extensive ski training session, a result 
of poor financial backing. Also, they did not compete 
enough in the U.S. before going to West Germany for the 
Winter Games. These problems gave me food for thought 
in my efforts to improve the ski team program. 

ROTHSCHILD: In what way did this give you a better in¬ 
sight on post-1967 plans? 

CARMEL: After going through the experience with the 1967 
Winter Games and meeting European deaf ski leaders and 
racers, I pondered a lot in order to build up interest in 
the skiing sport among the deaf in the United States. My 
simple solution was to ask the 14 ski team members to be 
my “missionaries” and “spread the gospel” when we re¬ 
turned to the United States—that help was needed to estab¬ 
lish a new national ski organization for the deaf. In March 
1968, we established a marvelous ski week convention for 
the deaf in Park City, Utah. At that time, we founded the 
U.S. Deaf Skiers Association to promote recreational and 
competitive skiing among the deaf and hearing impaired. 
This was aimed to provide the deaf skiers with (1) the op¬ 
portunity to advance their enjoyment of the skiing sport, 
(2) to encourage amateur ski racing among the deaf and 
sponsor national and regional races and (3) to assist, in 
any way possible, the selection, organization and training 
of the U.S. deaf ski teams for international competition. 
Indirectly, this organization is the surest way to help us 
find excellent deaf racers for future international ski com¬ 
petition. 

ROTHSCHILD: Could you tell me how you started dreaming 
of bringing a World Winter Games for the Deaf to the 
United States? 

CARMEL: While in correspondence, including the monthly 
“Coach-to-Competitor” letters, with the 14 ski team members 
in 1966, I had to read a lot of books on ski competition and 
coaching techniques and attended the hearing ski coaches’ 
clinic in Hanover, N. H., in autumn of that year. One of 
the books I came across had the history of the U.S. Ski 
Association and I learned about the 1932 Winter Olympics 
held in the United States, especially at Lake Placid, N.Y. 
At that moment, I thought to myself, “Would it not be nice 
if we had our Winter Games there someday, say in the 
late 1970’s?” 

At the 1967 Winter Games, I entered into a conversation 
with European ski leaders at the top of the mountain, be¬ 
fore the start of the downhill race, on ski matters. Some 
of them asked me if we would have a Winter Games in the 
U.S. after 1971. I was encouraged by their word, but I told 
them that I, alone, could not decide this matter. I said 


that we would see if we could host a Winter Games, but 
that was not a binding promise. 

The following year, I decided to go to the hearing Winter 
Olympics in Grenoble, France, so as to learn more for future 
Winter Games for the Deaf in the United States. There 1 
met with several U.S. ski and skating team coaches who 
gave me some worthwhile ideas. While in Grenoble, I had 
the chance to watch all winter sports and at the same time 
become more familiar with the procedures in organizing 
such programs for the spectators. 

After 1967, I thought about having a Winter Games at 
Lake Placid and in autumn of 1968 I saw an article in the 
hearing Eastern Skier magazine which carried an announce¬ 
ment about the new John F. Kennedy International Me¬ 
morial Games at Lake Placid. I immediately wrote a letter 
to the Lake Placid Sports Council and asked for some in¬ 
formation on the winter sport event. At the same time, I 
asked them if they would be able to assist us in organizing 
a World Winter Games for the Deaf. They replied that they 
were interested in exploring the possibility of holding the 
Eighth World Winter Games for the Deaf at Lake Placid. 
In February 1969, after the conclusion of the first Eastern 
Deaf Skiers Week in Waterville Valley, N. H., I drove to 
Lake Placid for a preliminary discussion with the Lake 
Placid Sports Council people. I was most satisfied with the 
preliminary discussion. In October 1969, I had attended the 
annual ski workshop meeting for the deaf leaders in the 
East at the forum of the hearing Eastern Ski Association 
in Hartford, Conn. There I asked the workshop to tell me 
why we should have a Winter Games for the Deaf in the 
United States. The outstanding reasons were (1) promo¬ 
tion of a national interest in skiing and other winter sports, 
such as speed skating, ice figure skating, ice hockey, curling 
and others among the deaf people—young and old—in the 
United States, (2) to show to the hearing public that the 
deaf can participate in the wonderful world of winter sports, 
(3) promotion of international friendship and sportsman¬ 
ship, (4) allowing European deaf competitors, officials and 
tourists to know more about United States’ snow conditions 
and ski area background, (5) “pre-Spirit of 1776.”, (6) 
publicity of the Winter Games would help the AAAD to 
have an easier time in organizing fund drives for future sum¬ 
mer and Winter Games and (7) 10th anniversary of the 
USA’s hosting the 1965 International Summer Games for 
the Deaf in Washington, D.C. These reasons gave me some 
encouragement in making plans to prepare the bid. I went 
to Lake Placid again in February 1970 for further discus¬ 
sions and to gather more information from the Lake Placid 
Sports Council. This enabled me to be well prepared to 
present the final reports to the AAAD Board at the end of 
March 1970. 



Left: " . . . to assist, in every possible way, the or lection, organization and training of the U. S. deaf ski teams . . ." Center: "(I) attended the hearing ski 
coaches' clinic in Hanover, N. H. . . ." Right: "later this girl (Tammy Marcinuk) did more than expected for the United States ..." 
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ROTHSCHILD: How were the plans laid in preparation for 
the bid before you went to the 1971 World Winter Games 
for the Deaf? How did you follow through at Adelboden 
(the site of the 1971 Winter Games), and was there any 
serious opposition? 

CARMEL: After my discussions with the Lake Placid Sports 
Council people in February 1970, I wrote a letter to ask 
the AAAD Board to vote on the idea of placing a bid for 
the hostship of the 1975 Winter Games at the AAAD Dele¬ 
gates meeting in Akron, Ohio. It did not meet with their 
approval due to the experience of enormous financial dif¬ 
ficulties at the 1965 Summer Games in Washington, D.C. 
Just one month before our 1974 U.S. deaf ski team was to 
fly to Adelboden, Switzerland, for the 7th World Winter 
Games for the Deaf, I contacted the Lake Placid Sports 
Council and informed them of the decision of the AAAD. 
In spite of my shattered dream, they asked me to fly to 
Lake Placid at their expense. With such wonderful en¬ 
couragement, I went there and had a nice all day meeting 
with them and reviewed our discussions. While there, a 
written agreement as to the financial involvement was 
reached so as to convince the AAAD Board. Upon my return 
home, I immediately wrote a long letter to the AAAD ad¬ 
ministrative officers for a reconsideration of the matter. On 
the day we were to leave for Adelboden, I was so eager to 
see Art Kruger, one of the AAAD officers, at JFK Airport. 
He gave me the good news that the AAAD officers had ac¬ 
cepted my proposal to place a bid for hostship of the 1975 
Games. I felt great but I had one more hurdle to face, the 
CISS Congress meeting in Switzerland which was to decide 
the bid. There it was a big surprise for us to win the bid 
with a 28-22 vote over Norway after going through two tie 
votes between Norway and USA. It was quite a good fight all 
the way on the vote with Norway. The deciding factor was 
that I mentioned that we have snow-making machines to 
provide man-made snow when the snow conditions were 
not good and, sad to say, Norway did not have them. At 
that time, Norway did not have much snow due to constant 
rains or a snow drought. Everybody in the CISS Congress 
laughed at this matter and this was the factor. The next 
step was to have the AAAD delegates at the St. Louis, Mo., 
meeting ratify the AAAD Board’s vote and it was accepted un¬ 
animously. 


ROTHSCHILD: How did you go about selecting Lake Placid 
as our host city? Were there any other places considered? 

CARMEL: Lake Placid has a long history of hosting events 
of international calibre and size. Among these: 1932 Winter 
Olympic Games, 1951 FIS Nordic Championships (FIS— 
International Ski Federation), 1961 and 1969 World Bobsled 
Championships and the 1972 FISU Winter Games of 800 to 
1000 competitors (FISU—International University Sports 
Federation). It has accommodations, ski areas, ski jumping 
sites, ice rinks for hockey, figure skating and speed skating 
and others. At the present, Lake Placid is seriously bidding 
for the 1980 Winter Olympics and hopes to secure the bid 
sometime this fall in Switzerland. Above all, the main 
reason why I considered Lake Placid as the site for the 
1975 World Winter Games was that it was a nice and 
thoughtful way to rekindle the spirit of the Olympic in¬ 
spiration through an international atmospheric competition, 
and possibly, these Games would attract more American 
deaf spectators to become interested in winter sports, like 
the 1932 Olympics did for the American people, who grad¬ 
ually stopped going south during the winter seasons. 

I did not consider any other place, other than Lake Placid, 
such as Colorado or California. This would have imposed a 
big burden on the European nations to come to the Amer¬ 
ican west. That is why Lake Placid is a perfect place for 
all participating nations to compete in this International 
event. 

ROTHSCHILD: What is one of your wonderful memories in 
this wonderful world of skiing among the deaf? 

CARMEL: Remember my stating before that I mailed out an 
article, “Quest for Deaf Ski Racers,” to several national 
publications? My very first reply was from a pharmacist 
indicating that there was an excellent young deaf girl who 
competed very well. I had gooseflesh when I read this 
letter. Later, this girl did more than expected for the 
United States when she won two gold medals at the 1967 
Winter Games in West Germany, where the U.S. deaf ski 
squad was entered for the first time. She is, of course, 
Tammy Marcinuk of Fitchburg, Mass., and she also won two 
gold and one silver medal at the 1971 Winter Games in 
Switzerland. 

ROTHSCHILD: Thank you, Simon. This was really an educa¬ 
tional interview for me. 


Foreign News 

By Yerker Andersson 

Switzerland — Rev. Denis Mermod was 
killed in a car accident on August 23, 
1974. He was the general secretary of 
the First Ecumencial Seminar for Chris¬ 
tian Workers of the Deaf. He was a very 
active worker among the deaf in Switzer¬ 
land and was one of the first hearing 
persons in Switzerland to recognize the 
deaf as a subculture. He visited the 
NAD and Gallaudet College in the hope 
that deaf persons from NAD or Gal¬ 
laudet College would be able to attend 
the First Ecumenical Seminar which was 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, August 
1971. 

Two TTY devices are at present put to 
test in two western districts of Switzer¬ 
land. The deaf or their hearing relatives 
and friends can try them at no cost. In 
a few months more TTYs will come into 
other districts for further experiment. 
Dr. Montaldo, deaf since age of three, 
came with Dr. Grin from Palermo, Sicily, 
to experiment with these TTY devices. 
He is expecting to have small new mod¬ 
els built in the normal typewriter size. 
(Translated by Simon Carmel) 

Soviet Union—There are about 200,000 
deaf Russian people in the Soviet Union 


of which 10,000 are in Moscow and 
5,000 in Leningrad; 380 sport clubs for 
the deaf with a number of 32,000 mem¬ 
bers; 650 “cultural centers” or local 
clubs. Their state organization has an 
annual budget of about 42 million dol¬ 
lars. 

Soccer and ice hockey are the favorite 
sports in Russia. The Moscow club for 
the deaf has a staff of 300 full-time 
workers, including actors and has its 
own theater with 700 seats. (Translated 
by Simon Carmel) 

A pilgrimage to Kaluga, 120 miles 
southwest of Moscow, has been a ritual 
for Soviet cosmonauts. There they paid 
homage at the home of a deaf space sci¬ 
entist, Konstantin E. Tsiolkovsky (1857- 
1935). Due to illness, he became “almost 
totally deaf.” He could not hear the les¬ 
sons at school and was rejected by a 
high school because of his handicap. So 
he had to educate himself by reading 
physics and mathematics. However, he 
eventually became a teacher in Kaluga 
1904-1933. There he created “grand de¬ 
signs for space travel.” In honor of 
Tsiolkovsky, a museum housing rocket 
and space ship models was opened in 
Kaluga. His home is still preserved and 
ritually visited by cosmonauts. (New 
York Times, Aug. 25, 1974) 


Norway—The Norwegian magazine for 
the deaf notes with great pride that the 
Norwegian language of signs is taught 
to deaf children in Bhutan and Came¬ 
roon. 

Germany—A deaf man, Richard Fohler, 
traveled in India and Bangladesh and 
visited and was treated as a guest of 
honor at schools and conventions for the 
deaf. He reported that there are 1.5 
million deaf in India, about 60 percent 
of whom are illiterate. 

India—The Indian Standards Institution, 
a government agency for quality control 
and standardization of products and serv¬ 
ices, has adopted the American finger¬ 
spelling for communication among the 
deaf. This news was announced in ISI- 
Bulletin Vol. 25, 1973 (Mook-Dhwani, 
Vol. VI, No. 4) 

J. P. Dass, president of the All India 
Sports Council of the Deaf, passed away 
last year. Deafened at age of 11 months, 
he went to school in Calcutta and was 
trained for printing. He was one of 
very few physically handicapped govern¬ 
ment employes in India. 


Future NAD Conventions 

1976—Houston/ Texas 
1978—Rochester, N. Y. 

1980—Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Major Current Trends In The Education And Rehabilitation 
Of Deaf And Hard Of Hearing People 

By McCAY VERNON, Ph.D., Western Maryland College 


What are the most important trends 
in the field of deafness today? This is a 
crucial question, yet one to which we 
in deafness give far too little thought. 
We are perhaps too deeply involved in 
everyday responsibilities in deafness to 
give ample time and consideration to 
the broader issues that will ultimately 
have the major impacts on what happens 
in the field of deafness. In a way this 
is tragic because it leaves deafness in 
the position of having its people “not 
seeing the forest for the trees,” i.e., in 
being so detail bound as to be blind to 
what the important fundamental long 


term trends in deafness are. 

To examine current trends in the ed¬ 
ucation and rehabilitation of the deaf 
and hard of hearing two approaches were 
used. One was to ask a group of 80 ex¬ 
perienced teachers and/or graduate stu¬ 
dents who are in the field of deafness to 
express their views. Most of the group 
were experienced teachers. They had 
come from all over the United States, 
Canada, Iran, and the Virgin Islands to 
Western Maryland College for graduate 
study. Over half were themselves deaf. 

The other approach was to look at the 
only available recently published opin¬ 


ion on the topic (Vernon, in press). Be¬ 
low in tabular form are the 10 most im¬ 
portant current trends in the education 
and rehabilitation of deaf people as seen 
from these two viewpoints. 

The tables indicate there is rather 
clear agreement on the importance of 
total communication and a number of 
other trends. Teachers, as might be ex¬ 
pected, placed greater emphasis on 
issues related to education. 

‘Vernon, McCay. Major Current Trends in the 
Rehabilitation and Education of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing. Rehabilitation Literature (in 

press). 


Table I 

Ten Major Trends in Education and Rehabilitation of Deaf 
Persons As Stated by Experienced Teachers and By Graduate 
Students in the Field of Deafness* 

1. Total Communication—The change to total communication 

was seen as easily the most important and positive 
trend in the field of deafness. 

2. Increased Public Awareness and Public Understanding of 

Deafness—Particular note here was made of the TV spot 
announcements put out by Gallaudet College’s Public 
Service Programs, Western Maryland College’s films 
TV programs, the NAD’s publication efforts and New 
York University’s television and publication success. 

3. Educating Multiply Handicapped Deaf Children — The 

pioneering work of the California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside, and the new program of the Maryland School 
for the Deaf at Columbia were given as examples of 
the trend to provide education for the multihandi¬ 
capped. 

4. Individualized Instruction, the Use of Electronic Aids and 

Media Oriented Instruction—This rather broad category 
covers everything from improvements in hearing aids 
to prescriptive teaching to the many forms of media. 

5. The Controversy Over the Form of Sign Language to be 

Used in Education—Ameslan, SEE (both forms), Signed 
English and the other forms of sign language are all 
being considered for use in classrooms with deaf chil¬ 
dren. The combination of confusion and progress which 
has resulted will greatly effect the value of total com¬ 
munication. 

6. More Postsecondary and Continuing Education Opportu¬ 

nities—Gallaudet and California State University have 
pioneered continuing education. There has been a si¬ 
multaneous rise in the number of junior college and 
technical-vocational programs for deaf youths. 

7. Growth of Parent and Preschool Programs—It may be 

somewhat surprising to some that this trend was not 
given greater emphasis. 

8. Mainstreaming or Integration—The issues here are who is 

mainstreamed and under what conditions. 

9. Growth of Deaf Leadership, Especially in School Admin¬ 

istration—A rather recent trend which is closely related 
to a number of others noted above. 

10. Setting of New Certification Standards for Teachers — 
Nebulous and lacking in any requirement for compe¬ 
tence in total communication skills, these new require¬ 
ments are still the standards that will affect teachers 
today and in the future. 

* Other trends mentioned were open classrooms, more public services for deaf 
people, stress on consumer education, teacher exchange programs to other 
countries and the need to make more jobs available. 


Table II 

Major Current Trends in Rehabilitation and Education 
of Deaf and Hard of Hearing* 

1. Total Communication—Easily the most important trend in 

this era, total communication will greatly improve both 
the education and family life of deaf youth. 

2. Integration or Mainstreaming—A highly controversial con¬ 

cept which has historically been done poorly in all but 
a few places. Mandatory legislation on mainstreaming 
is resulting in terrible injustices to many deaf children. 
There are a few good programs such as those of Hol¬ 
comb in Delaware and Newman in California. 

3. Consumer Involvement — The increasing role played by 

deaf people and parents of deaf children is a major 
positive factor in work in deafness. It includes pub¬ 
lication efforts of the NAD, new journals in deafness 
controlled by consumers, professional and leadership 
roles taken by deaf people, and the establishment of 
the International Association of Parents of the Deaf. 

4. Public Information — Television breakthroughs and better 

publications are areas of progress in reducing public 
ignorance of deafness. 

5. Mental Health—Pioneers are Dr. Luther Robinson, Super¬ 

intendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; Drs. Rainer and 
Altshuler of the New York Psychiatric Institute; Drs. 
Schlesinger and Meadow of California; and Drs. Mindel 
and Grinker of Michael Reese Hospital, all of whom 
have established programs for deaf people with mental 
illness. 

6. Interpreting—The expansion of interpreting services has 

brought with it a huge increase in educational and rec¬ 
reational opportunities for deaf people. 

7. International Interaction—Deaf people are now learning 

from deaf people of other nations as a consequence of 
international congresses and seminars. 

8. Changing Causes of Deafness—Medical advances have re¬ 

sulted in a higher percentage of the deaf population 
being congenitally deaf and multiply handicapped. This 
has tremendous implications educationally and vocation¬ 
ally. 

9. State of the Economy—Improvements in the well being of 

deaf people over the last decade or so have coincided 
with economic prosperity. As we now face a serious 
prolonged recession the bottom may well fall out of 
programs for deaf people and job opportunities may 
decrease. 

10. Changing Nature of Work and Life—Gone or going are 
jobs requiring little education and jobs in unskilled 
and semiskilled manual work. In their place are posi¬ 
tions requiring more education and continued retrain¬ 
ing. This is a threat to the employment of many deaf 
people unless educational results are improved. 

* Based on the article Major Current Trends in the Rehabilitation and Educa¬ 
tion of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing to appear in Midwinter 1974 or 1975 issue of 
Rehabilitation Literature by McCay Vernon. 
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Marshall/ at Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, on May 10, 


NTD Starts Cross Country Tour 


In October the National Theatre of the 
Deaf will embark on a cross country tour 
from New York to California with their 
newest productions, THE DYBBUK and 
PRISCILLA, PRINCESS OF POWER. 

Performed as a double bill, the plays 
form a full evening at the theatre run¬ 
ning the gamut from high drama to 
hilarious comedy. 

THE DYBBUK has its roots in the 
folklore of Russian Jews. As a play by 
Edward Ansky it has long been a master- 
work of the world renowned Habima 
Theatre. The NTD production, based on 
the Joseph Landis translation, tells the 
thrilling and engrossing story of young 
lovers possessed. When love blooms the 
body of the bride-to-be is invaded by a 
demon. In a hair-raising scene of exor¬ 
cism the power of life struggles with the 
lure of death for possession of the girl’s 
soul. 

THE DYBBUK is one of the most ex¬ 
citing plays in the world and is an ex¬ 
ample of total theater at its most com¬ 
pelling and powerful. 

PRISCILLA, PRINCESS OF POWER 
is a totally comic look at the zapped-out 
world of comic books. Based on an idea 
and story by famed New Yorker cartoon¬ 
ist, James Stevenson, Priscilla springs to 
super-hilarious life as she SHAZAMS 
and KAPOWS away at the forces of evil. 
A girl of Herculean strength, Priscilla 
fights for right with superhuman 
strength. She handles super-wicked vil- 
lans and super-noble heroes with equal 
aplomb and never once wrinkles her 
skirt, musses her hair or snags her stock¬ 
ings. 


A confection of pure comedy delight, 
PRISCILLA, PRINCESS OF POWER 
trains the spotlight on the pop-culture 
world of comics where virtue is super¬ 
sterling and vice is super-odious. 

For sheer fun and belly laughs Pris¬ 
cilla tops the list of NTD productions. 

Once again the NTD will appear on 
Sesame Street. Check your local news¬ 
papers for time and station. 

You can see the NTD on Sesame Street 
on the following days: November 8 and 
December 3, 12, and 16. 

FALL 1974 TOUR SCHEDULE 
Oct. 10, 11, 12—Rochester, N.Y., Rochester Insti¬ 
tute of Technology 

Oct. 14—Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse University 
Oct. 17—Indiana, Pa., Indiana Univ. of Penna. 

Oct. 19—Spring Arbor, Mich., Spring Arbor Col¬ 
lege 

Oct. 20—Middletown, Ohio, University of Miami 
—Middletown 

Oct. 22—Sugar Grove, Ill., Waubonsee Commu¬ 
nity College 

Oct. 25—Overland Park, Kan., Johnson County 
Community College 

Oct. 29—Greeley, Colo., University of Northern 
Colorado 

Ort. 30—Laramie, Wyo., University of Wyoming 
Nov. 1—Billings, Mont., Eastern Montana College 
Nov. 3—Lewiston, Idaho, Lewis & Clark State 
College 

Nov. 5-10—Seattle, Wash., A Contemporary The¬ 
atre 

Nov. 13—Berkeley, Calif., Univ. of Calif, at Ber¬ 
keley 

Nov. 14—Merced, Calif., Merced College 
Nov. 16—Santa Barbara, Calif., Univ. of Calif, at 
Santa Barbara 

Nov. 17—Los Angeles, Calif., Univ. of Calif, at 
Los Angeles 

Nov. 18—La Jolla, Calif., Univ. of Calif, at San 
Diego 

Nov. 19—Riverside, Calif., Univ. of Calif, at 
Riverside 

This production recommended for ma¬ 
ture audiences. Check with the sponsor¬ 
ing school or organization for perform¬ 
ance time and ticket prices. 


ATTENTION! 

WANT TO KNOW WHAT EVER 
HAPPENED IN NEW JERSEY? 


READ 


THE NEW JERSEY 

DEAF OBSERVER 

. . . N. J.'s Fine Deaf Newspaper 

Order Your Subscription 

for only $4.00 per year 
(First Issue Published Dec. 1973) 


The N. J. Deaf Observer is published monthly 
except joint issues in July-August by The Deaf 
Press, Inc., P. O. Box 143, Lavallette, N. J. 08735. 

MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE AND MAIL TO: 

The Deaf Press, Inc. 

P.O. BOX 143-DA LAVALLETTE, NJ 08735 


Church Directory advertisements costs 
$12.00 per year. The limit on space is 
one inch—or eight lines. 
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While The Controversy Rages, My Daughter Grows In Silence 

By RUBEN P. BONOAN 


My daughter will have a doctorate de¬ 
gree in finance if she wants to, or she 
will obtain her master’s degree in chem¬ 
istry, of course only if she chooses to. 
But maybe she will only try to be a 
linquist, an authority in the Tagalog 
dialect; that will be her decision. I will 
not mind if she prefers to be just a sim¬ 
ple poet or if she only ends up a vora¬ 
cious reader. However, many times I 
feel, she will be very practical and 
choose to be an agriculturist, a farmer 
who shall perfect the mass production of 
the “macapuno.” 

A father’s dream for his children. A 
father’s dream for his daughter. My 
dream for my deaf daughter. Stella 
will have the proper education she and 
all deaf children deserve. After high 
school, she will be educated enough to 
decide for herself the career that she 
wants. 

The Total Communication Foundation, 
Inc., a newly registered non-profit organ¬ 
ization, dedicated to the improvement of 
the education of the deaf, has been 
founded by Messrs. Richard West, Zos- 
imo Fajardo, Rodolfo Soriano, and Ro¬ 
dolfo Austria, all outstanding in the com¬ 
munity of the Filipino deaf; Carl Argila 
and Menci Yagil, both dedicated people 
in the field of deaf education, and my¬ 
self, a father of a deaf child—the only 
one in the group with a true vested in¬ 
terest. 

All the founders naturally believe in 
total communication as the proper phi¬ 
losophy for teaching deaf children. Total 
communication makes use of both sign 
language and speech training in provid¬ 
ing a deaf child her basic means of com¬ 
munication. Sign language and speech 
development have statistically been 
proven to complement each other, not 
retard one or the other. If I were to 
have to choose between sign language 
or speech development (which I do not 
have to, because both could and should 
be used), then I would say, use only 
the sign language. The sign language 
provides immediate means of communi¬ 
cation. It results in early development 
of logical thought patterns in children 
which is necessary for further intellec¬ 
tual pursuits. I have heard many times 
from the educated deaf, and this I be¬ 
lieve, that it does not matter really 
whether the deaf can speak or not; what 
matters is whether the deaf person can 
read and write. But I am no expert in 
the field of education of the deaf, so I 
leave the more in-depth analysis of the 
education of the deaf to the experts, 
some of whom are deaf themselves. 

All that I know of education of the 
deaf is what I see, what experiences I 
have had ever since I found out that my 
daughter was deaf, completely deaf, in¬ 
curably deaf. All I know is, whatever is 
currently available in terms of educating 
my deaf child and all other deaf children 
in our country is sorely inadequate. The 
most simple way to prove this is for an 



DEAF FILIPINO DAUGHTER—Stella Z. Bonsan, 
age 6, has a father who is convinced as to the 
merits of total communication. 


independent study or test to be given to 
our present crop of deaf students in the 
four institutions for the deaf now ex¬ 
isting. 

Stella, our first child was born with a 
paralysis on the right side of her face. 
She could not swallow milk. She had 
to be fed through her nose. One eye 
seemed smaller than the other. One eye 
could not wink and the other was blind. 
One ear was deformed. That was all. I 
went home. I went to my room. I asked 
God to take her. Now, of course, I am 
glad He did not. 

Stella grew up. One year, two years. 
She had learned to swallow. She cried 
like any baby. She became more beauti¬ 
ful. Her deformed ear, that’s nothing 
. . . simple cosmetic surgery. Her pa¬ 
ralysis of the face, her underdeveloped 
facial nerve can some time, when she is 
older, be connected to her shoulder 
nerves or muscle (It was too technical, I 
can’t remember what the doctor said.) 
and when she wants to smile or wink, 
she would simply coordinate this with 
slight movements of the shoulder. With 
enough training no one will ever know, 
unless informed of her defects. 

The case, after all, was one in several 
million; it won’t happen again. We re¬ 
laxed. We had our second child. A boy 
perfectly normal. We had our third, 
another boy, again normal. 

Have you ever experienced a fire¬ 
cracker exploding right under your nose? 
It happened to me literally. I could not 
see for some minutes. Afterwards, all 
that was left was fear that lasted the 
day. It also happened to me figuratively. 
After the explosion I could see clearly. 
But the fear, it stayed with me for years. 
This was when I was told, “Your daugh¬ 
ter is DEAF.” She cannot -hear me 
speak. She will never hear the birds 
sing. She will never hear “Victory at 
Sea.” 


What did we do for her to be pun¬ 
ished? Can she be cured? By modern 
medicine? By a witch doctor? By acu¬ 
puncture? By a miracle? Normal re¬ 
actions! 

The day my wife and I accepted her 
deafness as a fact was the day we woke 
up for her sake. The day we stopped 
thinking of ourselves and started think¬ 
ing of her was the day we stopped ask¬ 
ing why and started asking questions 
about her education. 

So we called on the Philippine Na¬ 
tional School for the Deaf. Stella was 
two years old and we wanted to know 
about the problems of educating a deaf 
child. We were told about the problems 
of the school. The speech trainer was 
broken; the slide projector was not 
working; the audiometer needed servic¬ 
ing. We were told to bring her back 
when she was seven. I asked about other 
institutions for the deaf and we were 
referred to no other institution. In other 
words, we were told nothing. 

Then by accident, I saw an old station 
wagon with two old ladies and a bunch 
of children in the back, with the words 
“DEAF, Inc.” printed on the sides. I 
flagged the wagon down and they pulled 
aside. I ran down from my car, intro¬ 
duced myself as the father of a deaf 
child and I wanted to know what their 
institution was about. Mother Coryell 
and Reverend Coryell introduced total 
communication to me for the first time. 
The use of both manual and oral com¬ 
munication simultaneously was impor¬ 
tant. My daughter was two-and-a-half 
years old and was at the ideal age to 
start her education. To this day, I re¬ 
gret not having left my daughter with 
DEAF, Inc., because I was warned about 
the traumatic experience she would have 
to go through. Her emotional develop¬ 
ment may be affected. I love my daugh¬ 
ter and did not want the separation. 

Then again, fate got us to know about 
the Philippine Association of the Deaf 
(PAD), an association for the deaf ruled 
by hearing people. But they did believe 
in Total Communication. They hold spe¬ 
cial classes for the deaf. I sent my 
daughter to their “school” and gave up 
after six months. She learned a few 
signs, however, and we knew this was 
her language. 

Shortly after we met Carl Argila, a 
professor of mathematics whose heart is 
in the proper education of the deaf. He 
convinced my wife and I to send our 
daughter to the United States for her 
education. We decided to. We worked 
out her travel papers. I set aside some 
funds. Then we changed our minds. 
There was only one alternative left, we 
sent her to the mountain school of 
DEAF, Inc., after wasting three years of 
my daughter’s life. 

But why not the Philippine National 
School for the Deaf? Why not Kinder-U, 
a school owned and run by a doctor with 
the most modern equipment available? 
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Both schools use “oralism” in trying to 
educate deaf children. There are now 
two studies showing the shuddering re¬ 
sults of oralism. The first was by a 
teacher of the Philippine National School 
for the Deaf, Ramon Galinta, and the 
other, by Carl Argila. Both studies came 
out with similar conclusions—the deaf 
children were not being educated prop¬ 
erly. The second study has been ques¬ 
tioned by teachers of the school for the 
deaf on technicalities and honesty. It, 
however, was a study encouraged by Dr. 
Narciso Albaracin Under-Secretary of 
the Department of Education and Cul¬ 
ture. 

If one robin can eat two worms, how 
many worms can five robins eat? Not 
one high school graduate who took the 
test gave the correct answer. Teachers’ 
comments: “But we have no robins in 
this country.” “I am hurt; I love the 
deaf and devoted my life to them. Why 
are our methods now being questioned?” 
cried one teacher. Are not high school 
graduates with the equivalent of a grade 
two education enough reason. But the 


study is not honest and it is only one 
study. I ask, why not conduct another 
study by an independent body? 

But here are the facts. Fact one— 
please produce me one student of the 
school for the deaf who can communi¬ 
cate on pure speech and lip-reading; 
there are none. Fact two—deaf high 
school graduates have to undergo special 
classes at the Philippine Association of 
the Deaf to teach them to read the 
menu, the written order for food, and 
compute the bill of customers before 
they can be accepted as waiters of the 
coffee shop of the deaf. 

I do not want to send my child abroad 
where educational facilities for the deaf 
are available. She is a Filipino and she 
should be educated in the Philippines. 
She will not learn to love her own coun¬ 
try being educated in another. I do not 
want other parents to go through the 
throes of a similar decision. I do not 
want to send my child to a mountain 
school, four hours walking distance from 
the nearest road hardly to see her. But 
I sent her there. I do not want her to 


miss a family life, but I sent her to the 
mountains of Laguna—to a school run 
by Evangelist missionaries who have 
been working with the deaf practically 
all their lives. This school for the deaf 
uses total communication and is the best 
available in the country. No, not the 
best in terms of facilities, but the best 
in terms of proper education imparted 
to the deaf. I sent her there because I 
had no choice. Her education must come 
first. I would not wish other parents of 
deaf children to go through the same 
throes of decision. 

If my deaf daughter, after the oppor¬ 
tunity of a proper education, chooses to 
be a waitress, at least, it will be her 
choice and not because it is the only 
thing she can do. 

The Total Communication Foundation, 
Inc., is dedicated to the improvement of 
the education of the deaf. We ask for 
your help and support. 

I end this with a note to Stella: Knowl¬ 
edge is better than hearing, so learn, 
my daughter, and your pen will be your 
voice! 


Acupuncture Produces No Significant 


There is no evidence of significant im¬ 
provement in hearing as a result of 
acupuncture treatment, two experts in 
audiology at Pennsylvania’s Temple Uni¬ 
versity report in the current issue of the 
Journal of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association. 

After research involving patients who 
had received acupuncture treatment for 
sensorineural hearing impairments, Dr. 
John D. Durrant and Sandra Katinsky, 
using standard tests, observed that “re¬ 
gardless of the test parameter examined, 
without exception, the greatest percent¬ 
age of ears showed no clinically signifi¬ 
cant change. While a small proportion of 
the total sample demonstrated changes 
in either direction, the greatest percent¬ 
age showed poorer hearing for puretone 
thresholds, speech reception or aware¬ 
ness thresholds, and discrimination 
ability following 10 acupuncture treat¬ 
ments.” 

“Certainly, our results are in contrast 
to the claim of at least one acupuncture 
center ‘that approximately 60 percent of 
patients treated by acupuncture for 
nerve deafness have shown significant 
improvement.’ ” 

In their article, “Results of Audio¬ 
metric Study of Sensorineurally Im¬ 
paired Subjects Treated with Acupunc¬ 
ture,” the audiologists state, “We have a 
responsibility to respond to the inquiries 
of the hearing handicapped population 
concerning the effectiveness of acupunc¬ 
ture treatment of hearing disorders. 
Notwithstanding the limitations of our 
study, ... we feel justified in concluding 
that our data indicate that there is no 
evidence of significant improvement in 
hearing following acupuncture treat¬ 
ment.” 

The data for this report were collected 
at Temple University Health Sciences 


Center and the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf in Philadelphia; Haddonfield 
Speech and Hearing Center in Haddon¬ 
field, N. J., and Mercer Medical Center 
in Trenton, N. J. 

The researchers point out that audio¬ 
logists and other professionals working 
with the hearing handicapped have re¬ 
ceived increasing numbers of inquiries 
concerning the effects of acupuncture on 
hearing loss. “Probably no subject in 
hearing rehabilitation is as controversial 
at the present time as the use of acu¬ 
puncture in the treatment of sensori¬ 
neural hearing loss.” They go on to say 
that more information is needed for a 
truly definitive evaluation of the effect 


Improvement 

of acupuncture on hearing. 

The staff of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association has also collected 
data from audiologists throughout the 
country on acupuncture treatment for 
sensorineural hearing loss. The results 
support the findings of Durrant and 
Katinsky that there is no clinically signi¬ 
ficant improvement in hearing sensitivity 
for puretones or speech, nor were there 
improvements in speech discrimination. 

The American Speech and Hearing 
Association is the nation’s largest pro¬ 
fessional and scientific association of 
speech pathologists and audiologists, 
with some 18,000 members throughout 
the country. 



DEAF PILOTS ESTABLISH 'FIRST' AT OSHKOSH—Five deaf pilots, members of the Experimental Aircraft 
Association, attended their first EAA convention in Oshkosh, Wis., the first week in August. Shown look¬ 
ing over the many planes are, left to right: Jim Giddley and William Thompson, both of Independence, Mo.; 
Jack O'Keefe, Ramsey, N. J.; William Woodward, Long Beach, Calif.; and Bernard Gross, Flushing, N.Y.; 
Giddley owns a Champion; Thompson a Scorpion Too helicopter; O'Keefe a Luscombe; Woodward holds a 
private pilot's license; Gross has a Volmer Sportsman. Other deaf aircraft builders are urged to contact 
Gross, 70-22 173rd Street, Flushing, N.Y. 11365, TTY 212-969-7747. 
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Bowling Serves As A Vehicle . . . 


'Project Integration'; The Deaf Child, The Hearing Parents 

And The Deaf Adult 


By LINDA TURNER, Teacher of the Deaf, Smouse School, Des Moines, Iowa 

and 

DON KURTH, Hearing Consultant, Joint County School System of Polk and 

Story Counties, Ankeny, Iowa 


Children acquire their morals and man¬ 
nerisms in part through the imitation of 
adults. Invariably normal hearing child¬ 
ren want to grow up and be like their 
daddy and mama or another relative. 

What happens to the child who is deaf? 
The deaf child of hearing parents real¬ 
izes at an early age he will not grow up 
to be like daddy. His daddy can hear— 
he cannot; therefore, it becomes ex¬ 
tremely important for deaf children of 
hearing parents to become acquainted 
with deaf adults to imitate and share ex¬ 
periences. 

This past spring we had the oppor¬ 
tunity to hear Frank Bowe from the 
Deafness Research & Training Center in 
New York City speak on the topic of 
“integration.” This is not integration 
with the normal hearing or “mainstream¬ 
ing” as the term generally implies, but 
rather integrating deaf children of hear¬ 
ing parents with deaf adults. Mr. Bowe 
reflected upon his own personal experi¬ 
ences as a deaf child growing up in a 
hearing environment. He said he had not 
met a deaf adult until he was 21 years 
of age. 

Mr. Bowe convinced us we were mov¬ 
ing in the right direction on integration. 
Several months ago we became con¬ 
cerned about the lack of awareness on 
the part of our young deaf children in 
realizing the existence of deaf adults in 
our community. We felt our children 


needed the exposure to deaf adults who 
might act as models giving the deaf 
children an opportunity to imitate and 
associate. This would give the children 
a better self-image of themselves and 
help them to relate more positively to 
their daily environment. 

In a public day school like ours, Smo¬ 
use School for the Handicapped, the 45 
hearing impaired children rarely have 
an opportunity to come in contact with 
a deaf adult. With the advent of total 
communication in our program three 
years ago based on Seeing Essential Eng¬ 
lish, we felt a strong desire to begin 
integrating our deaf children with deaf 
adults. We felt through the use of our 
respective sign language systems (ASL 
and SEE), we could now communicate 
on a common ground. 

This past year, a teacher at Smouse 
School, Linda Turner, and some of her 
deaf children attended a church picnic 
for the deaf sponsored by deaf adults in 
the Des Moines area. This was the first 
time in the history of our program that 
some of our deaf children integrated 
with deaf adults. As a result of this en¬ 
counter, an evening program was 
planned in which a panel of deaf adults 
addressed the local parents’ group of 
hearing impaired children. The panel’s 
topic for the evening meeting was “We 
Are Your Children Grown.” Following 
this, a second program at Smouse School 
was planned which would permit the 


deaf adults to learn more about our day 
school program. 

Three of the adult deaf visited Smouse 
School at the request of Miss Turner to 
demonstrate the teletypewriter for our 
children. The adults, Dale Van Hemert, 
Bill Kautzky and Darrell Werner, set up 
the two phone systems in adjoining 
rooms and every youngster was given 
the opportunity to participate in this 
demonstration. The children and teach¬ 
ers found their presentation most in¬ 
formative and very meaningful. 

These meetings of the deaf adults, the 
hearing parents and school personnel be¬ 
gan to break down some rather tangible 
barriers which had existed since the Des 
Moines Public Schools enrolled their 
first deaf child some 40 years ago. In 
the past, parents of our deaf children 
could not or perhaps would not seek out 
deaf adults on an acquaintance level. We 
suspect this is due to their fear of an in¬ 
ability to communicate manually with 
deaf adults. 

Because the adult deaf community in 
Des Moines attended the Iowa School for 
the Deaf in Council Bluffs, rather than 
public schools, they chose to avoid our 
day school. The adult deaf gave their 
time, interest and support to the state 
school, ignoring the local public day 
school program in our community. It 
would seem this is a common problem 
encountered in many other day programs 
in Iowa as well as other states. We sus- 



BOWLING INSTRUCTORS—Left: Don Kissel helps Donnie Miksell (age 10). Right: Dale Van Hemert shows Brett Seeburger (age 9) how to hold a ball. 
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pect day school personnel have tradition¬ 
ally chosen not to extend invitations or 
seek support and assistance from the 
local adult deaf community. It would be 
an understatement to say we (public 
school personnel and adult deaf) have 
suffered from a communication problem 
in the past. Only with the advent of 
total communication in recent years in 
our public school have we taken steps to 
break through this communication bar¬ 
rier. The few integrated activities we 
had accomplished thus far had sparked 
an interest among the deaf adults, deaf 
children and hearing parents. We con¬ 
tinued to look for a fun activity which 
would permit us to integrate our deaf 
children with deaf adults. 

After talking with a few deaf adults 
whom we knew participated in a 
bowling league, we decided on beginning 
a bowling program with deaf adults as 
instructors. Dale Van Hemert, Don Kis- 
sell and Wilbur Sawhill (all deaf) volun¬ 
teered to teach the children to bowl. The 
bowling alley was only 10 blocks from 
school, which did not present any real 
transportation problem. Miss Turner’s 
class of seven children began bowling 
every Tuesday afternoon following school 
at a reduced cost of 55 cents per line, 
with shoes being free. Forms requesting 
parent permission for this activity were 
sent home and later returned to school. 
The parents were enthusiastic and al¬ 
most as excited about this activity as 
were the deaf children. 

Because we were still new to the con¬ 
cept of “integration” with the deaf adult, 
we chose only to include seven children 
—all boys—to see how things would go. 
We felt a smaller group would permit 
more interaction between the adults and 
the children and discipline would be 
easier to maintain. The boys, ages 7 to 
10 ranged from 60 db to 110 db loss in 
the speech frequencies. All the children 
had been exposed to SEE with the ex¬ 
ception of one boy, age seven, who was 
recently deafened as a result of an ill¬ 
ness. 

The children learned some of the 
basics of bowling through practice ses¬ 
sions at school under the direction of 
Miss Turner. The first Tuesday of the 
bowling project the men came to school 
prior to going to the bowling alley to 
get acquainted with the children. 

Since the children used SEE (Seeing 
Essential English) in our educational 
program and the deaf adults used ASL, 
(American Sign Language), we thought 
we might have some confusion and mis¬ 
understandings in our communication. 
Miss Turner taught the children there 
were two sign systems to be concerned 
with, ASL and SEE. It was explained 
the two signing systems vary, neither 
being a right nor a wrong system, just 
different. Some of the ASL signs learned 
by the children prior to the first session 
included: right, wrong, sit, sign, not, 
strike, spare and a few others. We felt 
the children should be aware of some 
key signs which we anticipated the in¬ 



Wilbur Sawhill gives some bowling tips to Steve 
Waters (age 7). 


structors would use. By the same token, 
the deaf adults learned some of the SEE 
signs which were different in ASL. 

There were few problems in communi¬ 
cation between the adults and the child¬ 
ren. Everyone communicated most satis¬ 
factorily during all phases of the bowl¬ 
ing instruction, scoring, etiquette, etc. 
If a problem situation occurred, they 
would fingerspell, or ask Miss Turner to 
act as an interpreter. 

After the first month, the teacher and 
deaf adults felt bowling once each week 
after school was too often so the fre¬ 
quency of bowling sessions was changed 
to every other Tuesday. Because of our 
feelings of success with the class of 
seven children, deaf children in three 
other day classes were invited to parti¬ 
cipate in this activity bringing the total 
number of deaf children to 20. 

The men were excellent in their new 
role as bowling instructors for the deaf 
children. They could visually demon¬ 
strate through gestures and signs the 


various techniques in bowling. With a 
few exceptions, bowling was a totally 
new experience to all the children but 
each child did learn to bowl. Most of 
the children also learned how to keep 
score, which was excellent practice in 
mathematics as the kids did not want to 
make mistakes in their own scores. The 
concept of mathematics was also in¬ 
volved when the children paid for their 
bowling by handling their own money. 

In addition to acquiring some bowling 
skills, the children also learned good 
habits like taking turns, sitting still and 
learning the concept of sportsmanship. 
There were no crying spells or temper 
tantrums in spite of the numerous gutter 
balls thrown. The children also learned 
to behave in a public building in a so¬ 
cially acceptable manner. With the men 
acting as bowling instructors, the teach¬ 
ers were primarily responsible for super¬ 
vising the children. 

Other outgrowths of the program were 
noted. Parents, both mother and father, 
began to take their children to a neigh¬ 
borhood bowling alley on weekends. Dur¬ 
ing our bowling sessions parents were 
asked to pick up their children after 
bowling which resulted in several par¬ 
ents coming before the children finished 
so that they might watch. We were dis¬ 
appointed with the little interaction be¬ 
tween the deaf adults and parents fol¬ 
lowing the bowling sessions. Hopefully, 
this will change if more activities involv¬ 
ing both groups can be arranged in the 
future. 

Our final “integrated” activity took 
place near the end of the school year 
when 10 of our deaf children attended a 
softball game. The players on one team 
were deaf and included two of the bowl¬ 
ing instructors (Dale Van Hemert and 
Wilbur Sawhill). The deaf children had 
an enjoyable time enthusiastically sup¬ 
porting their newly acquired deaf 
friends. 

(Continued on Page 38) 



Bill Kautzky showing Kelly Stevens (age 9) and Rick Stout (age 10) how to operate a teletypewriter. 
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Manual Alphabet Now Type Set At Indiana School 



VARITYPER HEADLINES MANUAL ALPHABET DISC—Left: Media Director Lester Stanfill checks a line of type set with his manual disc on the Headliner machine 
at the Instructional Media Center at the Indiana School for the Deaf. Right: ISD Superintendent Alfred J. Lamb (left), receives the complimentary manual 
alphabet disc from Indianapolis Branch Manager Haydn Parry. 


Thanks to the interest and ingenuity 
of the Varityper Division of the Address- 
ograph Multigraph Corporation, the In¬ 
diana School for the Deaf can now turn 
out media featuring the manual alphabet 
through its Headliner machine and 
special type font discs. 

Actually, the Varityper company had 
designed a Varityper type font using 
hand positions for Gallaudet College in 
the mid-fifties; but the fonts created for 
the Indiana School are much more so¬ 
phisticated and technically accurate. 

Lester Stanfill, media specialist at the 
Indiana School, approached Varityper’s 
Typographical Manager, Bently Raak, 
with the idea in 1972. Raak accepted the 
challenge and with the help of Assistant 
Manager Whedon Davis secured prelimi¬ 
nary drawings and photographs which 
were sent to the school for appraisal. 
The years of using modified finger po¬ 
sitions soon came out as the teachers 
and specialists argued their way to a 
consensus and a standard finger position 
for each letter. 

The drawings and photographs were 
then turned over to Type Designer Linda 
Hoffman to transform into finished art 
and, after final approval from the school, 
the type masters were made in two sizes. 
Ms. Hoffman spent many hours making 
the finished drawings, using her own 
hands as models. 

Presentation of the finished discs was 
made December 13, 1972, and the fonts 
have been in demand ever since. Pre¬ 
viously, when the ISD Media Center 
needed reproductions of individual letter 
symbols, they had to be hand drawn or 
pasted down letter by letter. The discs 
greatly reduce production time for in¬ 
struction books and visuals as well as 
turning out a better product. Another 
measure of their value lies in the locked 
cabinet where Mr. Stanfill stores the 
discs when not in use. 


Letters to be Shared 


Mr. Frederick C. Schreiber 

Executive Secretary 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Dear Mr. Schreiber: 

I was very pleased to have your letter 
of August 14 relating to the National 
Association of the Deaf Distinguished 
Service Award which was presented in 
1974 to Mrs. Edna P. Adler, a member 
of our staff. 

The Rehabilitation Services Admini¬ 
stration appreciates the fine cooperation 
it has always received from the NAD in 
its endeavors concerning deaf commu¬ 
nity development. We look forward to 
continuing the excellent relationship 
RSA has enjoyed with your association 
which has been so helpful in better pro¬ 
gram planning and development for deaf 
people. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/Andrew S. Adams 
Commissioner 


Dear Editor: 

The Deaf Should Share in Small Busi¬ 
ness Funds. 

The last few years the Federal govern¬ 
ment has been making thousands of dol¬ 
lars available for the minority and handi¬ 
capped people who wish to go into busi¬ 
ness on a small scale. Some have been 
able to start with their own funds; others 
might have received some aid through 
Rehabilitation or Small Business Admini¬ 
stration. 

This writer feels that there has been 
very little effort nationwise and state- 


wise to inform the deaf of the opportu¬ 
nities to borrow funds at low rate of 
interest under long - term repayment. 
Surely there are many deaf couples who 
could operate dry cleaning businesses, 
shoe repair shops, bakeries, offset print¬ 
ing business and even motels and res¬ 
taurants. 

Last spring a young man in the Florida 
area sought to start a machine shop, in 
partnership with two others, and the 
writer went so far as to interpret and re¬ 
ceived encouragement for this one indi¬ 
vidual to borrow $25,000 if he can prove 
he could make a success of it. He could, 
however; leaving him to do the rest of 
the spadework, the writer bowed out. So 
far nothing has come of it. But the point 
that is to be made is why aren’t more 
deaf people sharing in the Federal funds 
to start their own businesses? 

Are the state and national leaders lack¬ 
ing in following up the whereabouts of 
such funds? Are there funds available 
for such ventures? If so, why then isn’t 
publicized by the deaf in rehabilitation 
offices and by the National Association 
of the Deaf if they have such knowledge. 
A recent issue covered the successful 
machine shop in California; then if they 
could do it, others can try ... let the 
NAD lead the way through the various 
state leaders to spread the information 
as to where and how to apply for such 
funds to start their own business. 

Let THE DEAF AMERICAN ask the 
readers to come forward and state how 
successful they have been in their own 
business and thereby start a trend for 
others to follow now that automation is 
reducing the need for deaf printers and 
other manual types of jobs ... we need 
to change with the times. 

D. A. Davidowitz 

Margatte, Fla. 
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Harry Belsky, Guest Conductor 

Harry Belsky, Jackson Heights, N.Y., 
has been supplying this page with jokes, 
anecdotes, etc., for some years now. 
Herein we present choice items from 
Harry’s collection. We dub Harry guest 
conductor of this page, this issue. 

“The joke’s on me,” said the dumb 
man, New Haven, Conn., when J. Flood, 
a beggar who posed as deaf and dumb, 
was arrested a week ago. He stolidly 
declined to be trapped by the police into 
a revelation of his shamming at the jail. 
Flood was introduced to Turnkey L. 
Chidsey, who holds the state champion¬ 
ship as a practical joker and funny story¬ 
teller. When Flood was in his cell, Turn¬ 
key Chidsey visited him and related his 
funniest story. At first Flood smiled. 
Then he snickered. At last he could not 
resist the temptation to laugh heartily. 
Then he complimented Chidsey on the 
story and told him another. Today Flood 
was brought back to the police court and 
sent up for 60 days more as an imposter. 
—Deaf Mute Journal (1930) 

* * * 

CALCULATING THE RISK 

She: If you kiss me, I’ll cry! 

He: What do you mean—holler or just 
weep? 

—Detroit Free Press DMJ (1903) 

* He H* 

ROBERTA KNEW 

Roberta, age four, had been told by 
her grandmother she would wear her 
tongue out if she did not stop talking so 
much. Coming one day from playing, 
the child excitedly told her grandmother 
that she had just seen a woman who had 
worn her tongue out. Grandmother 
asked how she could tell and she said, 
“The woman was talking on her fingers.” 
Grandmother figured out that the little 
girl had seen some deaf person. 

—Mukwongo Chief, Wisconsin Times 

(1929) 

Sfc * * 

EXTRA QUIET 

“I do not like the expression a quiet 
wedding, Mr. Scripps,” said the editor 
to his new reporter, “You know that in 
society there are no noisy weddings.” 
“But this was a quieter wedding than 
usual,” replied the reporter. “In what 
way?” “The parties were deaf mutes and 
were married by the use of the sign 
language.” —Judge (1896) 

* * * 

Pedestrian who has dropped a penny 
in front of a poor blind man, “Why, you 
humbug, you’re not blind.” Beggar— 
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Not I, sir, if the card says, I am, they 
must have given the wrong one. I’m 
deaf and dumb.” 

—Boston Transcript, DMJ (1882) 

* * * 

Patrick comes to the morgue to claim 
a lost relative. “Has he any pecularity 
by which he may be recognized.” “Yes, 
he is dumb.” —DMJ (1882) 

* * * 

A brass band in Iowa serenaded a 
member of the Legislature who is stone 
deaf—the fact didn’t occur to them until 
it was all over. 

—N.Y. Daily News, DMJ (1882) 

* * * 

Quizzer: So he shuts his eyes to his 
wife’s temper fits, does he? 

Gayer: Yes, she’s deaf and talks on 
her hands, you know. 

—N.Y. Journal (1899) 
* * * 

Were there no tongues, love would 
still be told (by the deaf) as eloquently. 

—DMJ (1899) 

* * * 

PART OF IT 

“Yes, sir, we have 200 deaf and dumb 
inmates on the roll of the institution 
and fully 100 of them are voters!” 

“Indeed? This must be a part of the 
silent vote to which reference is so 
frequently made in the daily papers.” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer (1901) 

^ ^ 

SUPPLYING A LONG-FELT WANT 

Julius is making money. “What is he 
doing?” He is teaching deaf people how 
to keep from wanting to walk on the 
tracks. —Chicago Record, DMJ (1897) 

* * * 

A DISAPPOINTED PLUMBER 

Recently a plumber was called to make 
some repairs in the kitchen of a deaf 
and dumb institution. After instructing 
the plumber as the nature of the repairs 
the superintendent left the man to do 
the job. The plumber set to work, re¬ 
signed to the dumbness around him, re¬ 
gretting of course that everybody around 
couldn’t be talked to. As night came on, 
the repairs made, the plumber was pre¬ 
paring to leave, when the cook made the 
remark, “You are the quietest plumber 
we’ve ever had here.” “Great Scott,” 
said he, “I thought you were deaf and 
dumb.”—Weekly Telegraph, DMJ (1896) 

^ 

The deaf mute loves his best girl 
more than tongue can tell.—DMJ (1901) 

* * * 

Says the N.Y. American: 

Colonel Roosevelt’s throat trouble is 


not yet sufficiently serious to make it 
necessary for him to study the deaf al¬ 
phabet. —DMJ (1914) 

* * tfi 

THAT’S US 

Some smart Alec said that the only 

really interesting life story was told by a 

deaf man with cramps in his fingers—and 
he told it to a blind man. —DMJ (1913) 

* * * 

To cure deafness—tell a man you’ve 
come to pay him money. 

Harper’s Bazaar (1870) 

* * * 

ALL RIGHT IN CASE HE HEARD 
Well, said the cheerful wife who 
thought she had a soprano voice. “If the 
worst comes to the worst I could keep 
the wolf from the door by singing!” 

“I don’t doubt that would do it,” re¬ 
plied the husband, who had suffered 
much, “but suppose the wolf should hap¬ 
pen to be deaf!” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal (1904) 
* * * 

BATHERS IN HOT WATER 
A party of “summer boarders” had a 
long bath at Marblehead the other morn¬ 
ing. Leaving their clothes in a secluded 
spot, they plunged into the cold surf as 
they were wont to do when boys, but an 
elderly deaf and shortsighted woman 
soon passed that way and unconsciously 
sat down with her knitting in a shady 
nook near their clothes. They shivered 
and shouted and profaned, but she heard 
them not, and a full hour passed before 
the good woman had exhausted the beau¬ 
ties of the situation and moved on. 

—DMJ (1882) 

* * * 

ON A MUTE 

From him no harsh unfeeling word 
Was ever known to come, 

By him no sharp rebuke was heard, 

He was both deaf and dumb; 

And so he lived his quiet day, 

With patience sweet and grand; 

No marvel that he found the way 
Unto the Silent Land. 

—N.Y. Press (1890) 

H« * He 

RIGHT OFF HIS FINGERS 
“What are offhand remarks?” 

“Those made by a deaf mute!” 
—Woman’s Home Companion (1915) 

* * * 

A man sometimes loses his voice from 
excessive smoking but a locomotive is 
never troubled in the way.—DMJ (1884) 
It was not a deaf man but an Italian 
who was describing how he had been at¬ 
tacked and bound in his office by bur¬ 
glars. “Did you call for help?” asked 
his listeners. “How could I?,” said the 
victim, “my hands vos tied.” 

—The Silent World, London, (1946) 

* * * 

PARADOX BUT TRUE 
Ally: “Say, Pop, ain’t Grandma a real 
puzzle?” 

Father: “In what way, my boy?” 

Ally: “When the door bell rings she 
doesn’t hear it, but when it doesn’t ring 
she asks, “Didn’t the bell ring?” 

—Fun for the Millions, C. Hauser (1915) 
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THEY COULDN’T MAKE HIM SPEAK 

They had a dime (game) in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Pawtucket, conceived and 
carried out by the ladies. The conditions 
of this novel supper were those, for 
every word spoken at the supper table 
a forfeit of ten cents was imposed, but 
on the other hand (as duties are always 
compensated with rights and restrictions 
with privileges) it was agreed that 
whoever could weather the whole supper 
submitting to all queries and ingenious 
questions without replying should be en¬ 
titled to it gratuitously. Many subter¬ 
fuges were resorted to by the ladies in at¬ 
tendance to entrap the unguarded and 
one after another stout and discreet man 
went down before the constant volley 
of artful interrogations. At last all fell 
out and paid the dime penalty save one 
individual, a queer chap whom nobody 
seems to know. He attended strictly to 
business and passed unheeded the jokes, 
jibes and challenges. They quizzed him 
but all in vain. He wrestled with turkey 
and grappled with the goose. He baled 
out the cranberry sauce with an un¬ 
swerving hand, and he ate celery as the 
scriptural vegetarian and the grasses and 
finally when he had finished his fifth 
piece of pie he whipped out a pocket 
slate and wrote on it in a large and 
legible hand, “I am deaf and dumb.” 

—Wisconsin Times (1884) 


A BUSINESS CARD 

Insure your fingers. 

Fire Insurance policies. 

The Fourth of July Finger and Thumb 
Insurance Co. 

$10.00 will insure one finger. 

$20.00 will insure two fingers. 

$30.00 will insure one hand. 

Children, double premium. 

John Schaggs 
—Harper’s Bazaar (1899) 
* * * 

DOPING AN IMPOSTER 
A clipping from the Los Angeles 
Times of recent date gave an amusing 
account of the detection of an imposter 
in that city. The fellow E. Smith by 
name, was begging on a street corner 
and working the “deaf and dumb” stunt 
to open the hearts and purses of the 
passers by. A policeman arrested him 
suspecting that he was shamming. He 
was taken to the receiving hospital and 
the doctors proceeded to give him a dose 
of ether in the usual way. When the 
drug began to get in its work on the 
mind of the “patient,” the nurse asked 
him in a loud voice how he felt. The 
effect of the ether caused the fellow to 
forget his assumed role and he spoke 
right out in meeting, saying that he felt 
“bully” (to use a favorite expression of 
one of our leading American cities). 


The nurses and the doctors laughed 
there at and the fellow still dazed, in¬ 
quired what the joke was. He probably 
saw the point of it a little later when 
he found himself in jail. 

—Minnesota Companion (1913) 
* * * 

My deaf son had graduated from Col¬ 
lege. What would you advise him to 
read? 

“Help Wanted Column.”—JMD (1913) 

* * * 

Emporia, Kan. — “Dummy” Taylor, 
former pitcher for the N.Y. Giants, will 
be one of the Kansas State League um¬ 
pires for the coming season, according 
to President R. Gafford. In calling his 
decisions Taylor will use a whistle, blow¬ 
ing once for strikes, and twice for balls, 
a special code will be worked out for 
base decisions. President Gafford be¬ 
lieves that Taylor is especially fitted for 
the work because he cannot hear the 
raging of the fans, and the disputing 
of decisions by players will be minimized 
for the same reason. —DMJ (1915) 

* * * 

“This,” said the magistrate, “is one 
of the most aggravated cases of assault 
and battery ever brought to my official 
notice. How could a big able-bodied man 
like you strike a deaf-mute.” 

“Deaf an’ dumb, is he? then why 
didn’t he say so?” —DMJ (1900) 


Death Takes Famed Lifeguard 


Leroy Colombo, 69, a deaf swimmer 
and lifeguard officially credited with sav¬ 
ing 907 persons from drowning in a 
career that began at age 12, died July 
12 at Galveston, Tex. Mr. Colombo was 
forced to retire seven years ago because 
of a heart condition and the thousands 
of young swimmers who crowd Galves¬ 
ton Island’s pleasure beaches hardly 
noticed his passing; but oldtimers on the 
Gulf, veteran sports writers and the deaf 
community paid tribute to an authentic 
hero. 

Galveston Police Chief D. K. Lack 
said, “He saved more people than I ever 
heard of or knew. He was one of the 
greatest lifeguards that ever lived. I 
know where he saved three people at 
one time, and once, four. He could sense 
anything going on in the water and see 
it before anyone else could. He’s a leg¬ 
end in the city of Galveston.” 

Galveston oldtimers still remember 
1928 when a boat exploded on a wharf 
and a barge full of crude oil caught 
fire. Colombo saved two people from the 
burning boat and rescued several more 
before he finished. 

Mrs. Nick Colombo, his sister-in-law, 
noted, “He had a sixth sense about sav¬ 
ing lives. He brought many back that 
are walking around today. He would 
work on a person and bring him to life 
after others gave up. He would ride in 
the ambulance to the hospital and bring 
them back. It was a God-given sense. 
From the time he started until the time 
he retired, he saved over a thousand 
people.” 


Leroy Colombo lost his hearing at age 
seven, entered the Texas School for the 
Deaf in Austin at age 10 and six years 
later was forced to leave when his father 
died. Swimming was one recreation the 
young Colombo still could afford and he 
spent most of his free time in the water. 
At age 18, his hearing brother, Guito, 
also a strong swimmer, persuaded the 
Surf Toboggan Club to let Leroy apply 
for membership. Before he could qual¬ 
ify, he had to swim continuously for 
three hours without resorting to float¬ 
ing or swimming on his back. Colombo 
passed this test with ease and soon be¬ 
came one of the club’s stars. In 1924, 
he beat Herbert Brenan, then AAU na¬ 
tional endurance champion, in the an¬ 
nual one-mile race. The following year, 
Colombo easily won the first annual 10- 
mile race. Writing in the old Silent 
Worker, Gordon B. Allen described the 
race: 

“Labor Day, September 5, 1925, when 
the first annual 10-mile race was held, 
was the crowning event of the season 
and the big chance for Colombo to show 
them his stuff. There were 14 persons 
who started from the groin at 7 o’clock 
that morning, but only two ever crossed 
the finishing line—Colombo and Brenan. 
Colombo crossed the buck 45 minutes, or 
nearly a mile ahead of Brenan, after 
making the race in the record time of 
6 hours and 55 minutes, a new record 
for Galveston. The feat of Colombo com¬ 
peting against the best distance swim¬ 
mers in and around Galveston was the 
most remarkable ever seen there aver 


experienced observers of the race . . . 

“Give that boy an experienced instruc¬ 
tor, and he will make an enviable record 
in the swimming world,” declared 
George (Dutch) Murdoch, one of the 
judges. 

It is doubtful if any deaf distance 
swimmer has ever approached Colombo’s 
mark. Unfortunately for the sports book, 
but extremely fortunate for the many 
people whose lives he saved, Colombo 
was never offered an athletic scholar¬ 
ship or went into training for serious 
competion such as is now in vogue. In¬ 
stead, he put his great talents to use as 
a lifeguard. 

A tanned and towering man who be¬ 
came a landmark on the Galveston 
beaches, Colombo spent almost half a 
century moving quietly through the 
crowds with his eyes on the breaking 
surf. “You could look out on the water 
and not see anything, but he’d look out 
and the next thing, he’d be out in the 
water dragging somebody in,” recalled 
his sister-in-law. 

When his brother buried Leroy Co¬ 
lombo in Calvary Cemetery after a Ro¬ 
man Catholic funeral mass, a legend was 
laid to rest. 


Advertising and inquiries about adver¬ 
tising should be sent to the NAD Home 
Office, 810 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, 
Md., 20910, or to the Editor, 5125 Rad¬ 
nor Rd., Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 
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Deaf Awareness—Year One 

The RID began a Deaf Awareness 
Campaign in August 1974, as August 18- 
24 was proclaimed national Deaf Aware¬ 
ness Week by Congress. Unfortunately, 
not enough of us knew about Deaf 
Awareness Week to give it the attention 
it deserved. So we thought it best to 
call our campaign and have the materials 
printed — Deaf Awareness — Year One. 
This way we can all work throughout the 
year to distribute brochures and to sell 
the bumper stickers, buttons and decals. 
Proceeds go toward phase two of the 
Deaf Awareness Campaign. 

A packet of materials was sent to 
three people in each state (one RID key 
person and two TRIPODers) as a kick¬ 
off for the campaign. If you would like 
to have some of the bumper stickers, 
buttons and/or decals to sell in your 
area, please write to: Deaf Awareness, 
P. O. Box 1339, Washington, D. C. 20013. 
Each item sells for $1.00, and our goal 
is to sell one item for each deaf person 
in the country. 

Several cities and states have pro¬ 
claimed Deaf Awareness weeks. Last 
year Denver, Colorado, had a Deaf Aware¬ 
ness Week thanks to the Colorado chap¬ 
ter of the RID and other organizations. 
September 14, 1974, was Deaf Awareness 


Day in the state of Rhode Island. Soon 
the idea may cross the Atlantic—the 
British Deaf Association recently re¬ 
quested the complete set of Deaf Aware¬ 
ness materials—(TV spots, film of the 
song “I Hear Your Hand,” record, but¬ 
tons, decals and bumper stickers). 

Special recognition should go to 
SCRID, Inc., and the City of Norwalk, 
California, in their efforts to make cit¬ 
izens more aware of deafness and the 
needs of deaf people. The following is 
the text of this city’s proclamation: 
WHEREAS, approximately one in 
every 10 people cannot hear many 
everyday sounds that are important 
to keep them in “the intellectual 
company of man” and yet research 
has established that deaf persons 
have the same range of intelligence 
and capabilities as the hearing pop¬ 
ulation; and 

WHEREAS, the Registry of Inter¬ 
preters for the Deaf, Inc., is a na¬ 
tional association which was organ¬ 
ized in 1964 to provide translation/ 
interpreting services to the deaf of 
America in areas of law enforce¬ 
ment, education, vocational rehabil¬ 
itation, medical, religious, legal and 
cultural affairs, and 
WHEREAS, the National Registry 


of Interpreters in conjunction with 
the Southern California Registry is 
working toward improved educa¬ 
tional programs, equal employment 
opportunities, consideration of legal 
rights and help in solving problems 
for the deaf; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Robert E. 
White, Mayor of the City of Nor¬ 
walk, in an effort to call attention 
to the plight of the deaf and their 
desire to be self sustaining and sup¬ 
portive, do proclaim August 18-24, 
1974 as 

NORWALK DEAF AWARENESS 
WEEK 

and call upon Norwalk residents to 
become knowledgeable and suppor¬ 
tive of these beneficial programs. I 
do further commend National and 
Southern California representatives 
Carl Kirchner and Ray L. McKeever 
for their efforts in contributing to¬ 
ward the betterment of their fellow 
man. 

Dated this 16th day of August, 1974. 

Robert E. White 
Mayor 

We encourage everyone to work in 
his/her community to make people more 
aware of the needs of deaf people and 
thank those who have already sold mate¬ 
rials. Please send in money as you sell 
the items—we need money to keep the 
campaign going and to plan for next 
year. 

RIDers—You’re Great 
We thank all the RID members who 
have continued their support for fiscal 
year 1974-75 through payment of dues. 
A number of members made contribu¬ 
tions above their dues payments. Several 
donations have come in since the last 
“interprenews”— 

John Bell, Texas 
Dorothy Davis, Maine 
Donna Klarr, Michigan 
Elvira Leaders, Nebraska 
Robert Murray, Arizona 
Curtis Robbins, New York 
Phyllis Skaggs, Michigan 
Virginia Taylor, Florida 
Faye Wilkie, California 
To date members have donated 
$336.00 with dues payments—this will 
pay for two months’ postage or approxi- 



SCRID representative Ray McKeever and Norwalk County Mayor Robert E. White proudly display Deaf 
Awareness Week materials. 
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mately 10,000 RID pamphlets, to give 
you an idea of how much a small amount 
can do. 

Workshop to Develop Legal Signs 

The Center for the Administration of 
Justice (Wayne State University), with 
the assistance of the RID, is conducting 
a two-week workshop to develop signs 
for words used in the legal setting. The 
workshop is being held in Rochester, 
Mich., October 20-November 2, 1974. The 
15 participants were selected to repre¬ 
sent the legal and law enforcement pro¬ 
fessions, deaf people, interpreters, and 
experts in the area of sign language. 
Barbara Brasel, a noted author and in¬ 
structor of sign language, will chair the 
workshop. 

We thank those RID chapters that re¬ 
sponded to our request for help in com¬ 
piling legal signs used in various parts 
of the country. Ms. Brasel and the par¬ 
ticipants will use this material during 
the afternoon work sessions. 

We hope to bring you more informa¬ 
tion on the workshop later on. 

Thanks for Your Patience 

Interpreters and evaluation teams 
seem ready to roll again with evalua¬ 
tions. However, the new evaluation test 
materials are still in the developmental 
stages. We feel sure we can begin con¬ 
ducting evaluations this spring, and if 
we can possibly schedule evaluations 
earlier, we will let everyone know. 

Thank you for your patience during 
our transitional period. We know every¬ 


one will be delighted with the new films 
and tapes when they’re available and 
realize it was worth the wait. 
Clearinghouse for TV Interpreters 

Bob Ingram, Consultant with the Deaf 
at the Detroit Hearing and Speech Cen¬ 
ter, has begun a new project—Clearing¬ 
house for Interpreting for Deaf People 
via Television. I think Bob can explain 
it better than anyone, so I quote from a 
letter written to the RID Board during 
the convention: 

“Television has become virgin terri¬ 
tory for the deaf through the use of 
interpreters. We have reached the 
point where so many new develop¬ 
ments are occurring—new ideas gen¬ 
erating—new approaches and tech¬ 
niques arising—but most TV news 
interpreters find it very difficult to 
exchange this new information. This 
feeling of wandering in the wilder¬ 
ness was expressed strongly at the 
TV interpreters’ luncheon at the 
just completed RID Convention. 

. . . Those of us who originated the 
idea conceive of the clearing house 
as performing some of (but not nec¬ 
essarily limited to) the following 
services: 

1. Exchanging information of who 
has what kind of program where; 

2. Exchanging air check tapes; 

3. Informing fellow TV interpre¬ 
ters of when one will be visiting 
in another’s city for possible in¬ 
terviews; 


4. Discussions of the interpreter’s 
relationship with studio person¬ 
nel; 

5. Developing and standardizing 
signs used commonly in TV news 
interpreting; 

6. Establishing a liaison with such 
programs as the Office of Tele¬ 
communications, New York Uni¬ 
versity Deafness Research and 
Training Center and Public Serv¬ 
ice Programs of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege as well as other programs 
involved in TV news interpreting 
for the deaf; 

7. Acting as a major resource for 
interpreters and television studio 
personnel who do not presently 
have programming for the deaf 
but wish to develop such pro¬ 
graming; 

8. Developing and implementing a 
system for critiquing TV news 
programs for the deaf ...” 

The first issue of the Clearinghouse 
newsletter, “Sign On,” was out in Sep¬ 
tember. Copies can be obtained by writ¬ 
ing to the Detroit Hearing and Speech 
Center, 19185 Wyoming St., Detroit, 
Mich. 48221. Why not write and ask for 
“News Sign: A Suggested Style Sheet” 
as well? It’s a guide for TV personnel 
to help them prepare news for maximum 
understanding by the deaf audience and 
ease of interpreting. 

Hats off to Bob Ingram and Betty 
Pellegrino for this fine idea and excel¬ 
lent start. 
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CENTRAL BIBLE COLLEGE 
Springfield, Mo. 65802 

• 3 Year curriculum in training 
for the ministry. 

• Total communication 

• Integration with hearing stu¬ 
dents. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


Director of Admissions 
Central Bible College 
Springfield, Mo. 65802 


Noah and the Rainbow 

Written by — Linda M. Wilson Art by — Kim Nettie 

One of the greatest omissions of literature for a deaf 
child is Bible stories. This story is told in both printed 
words and SIGNS. In full color. 


$149 

I I 


Plus 18* 

Postage & Handling 


Order yours today from: CAMPUS BOOKSTORE 
" Central Bible College 

Springfield, Mo. 65802 
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LEE KATZ HAS GONE . . . 


IAPD Executive Director Passed Away August 28, 1974 


Lee Katz has passed away. This dyna¬ 
mic and determined lady spent several 
frustrating years trying to cope with her 
deaf daughter before finally finding her 
way. She died after a long and deter¬ 
mined fight against cancer on August 28, 
1974, battling to the very end for the 
organization she served as first president 
and later as its first executive director. 

Ms. Katz’s involvement with deafness 
came about a number of years ago in 
connection with her daughter, Lizabeth, 
who is now 17 and profoundly deaf. Dis¬ 
satisfied with the generally given advice 
of speech and speechreading, the Katzes 
did some investigating of their own and 
discovered some astounding facts such 
as: There are deaf adults; deaf adults 
use sign language; using sign language 
does not prevent deaf children from 
learning to talk and from there on the 
die was cast. 

The Katzes not only took up total com¬ 
munication as a “family affair” but they 
became involved in efforts to share their 
experiences with others and to widen 
the opportunities of all deaf children for 
access to free and unrestricted communi¬ 
cation in school and at home. 

Such efforts led to Lee’s employment 
at Gallaudet College in the graduate 
school and from there to administrative 
secretary to Dr. Mervin D. Garretson, 
now NAD President-Elect, when he be¬ 
came the first executive director of the 
Council of Organizations Serving the 
Deaf. 

With the development of the Parent 
Section of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, Lee became 
even more involved in the effort to 
spread the rights of deaf children and to 
ease the burdens of parents frustrated 
with their inability to communicate with 
their children. 

In 1971, Lee became the first president 
of the Parents Section, now called the 
International Association of Parents of 
the Deaf. Like most organizations, the 
IAPD was a strictly voluntary organi¬ 
zation hampered by the lack of staff and 
money. With the help of the NAD, the 
IAPD had an office in Halex House, the 
NAD headquarters, and some assistance 
from the NAD clerical staff. But the real 
goal of a full-time staff seemed far off. 
But Lee was determined and again with 
tne help of the NAD in 1972, Lee re¬ 
signed from her position at Gallaudet 
College to work full-time for the Parents’ 
organization. The NAD provided seed 
money, space and encouragement to get 
the show on the road. 

Given this impetus, Lee then sold the 
Parents group to Gallaudet College and 
additional support came from the Col¬ 
lege through its Public Service Pro¬ 
grams, Bookstore and even President 
Merrill who collaborated along with Rev. 
Steve Mathis and Lee in writing a book, 
“The Deaf Child in the Public Schools,” 
the royalties of which are assigned to 
the IAPD. Under Lee’s direction the 



Lee Katz 


IAPD flourished slowly, painfully, but 
steadily. From a one - woman, hand - 
to - mouth operation surviving largely 
through outside support, she increased 
its capabilities, added Mary Ann Locke 
to the staff, paying rent and getting part- 
time help. All this despite the fact that 
her health was failing. 

Actually, she first underwent surgery 
for a tumor, later discovered to be ma¬ 
lignant, in 1972. From then on it really 
became a race with death—the picture 
of a determined woman striving to get a 
workable organization established even 
if it took her last breath—which it did. 
Working desperately against time, she 
plunged into the strengthening of the 
IAPD. By 1973, it became evident that 
the malignancy still remained and an¬ 
other operation was performed. It soon 
became evident that this, too, was un¬ 
successful, and Lee’s race with death 
began in earnest. 


Lee was not afraid of death. During 
the months that followed and as she 
grew weaker, her chief concern was 
there was so much to do and so little 
time in which to do it all. As time went 
on, Lee grew weaker and weaker but 
her determination never flagged and 
even when she became so weak that she 
no longer had the strength to come to 
her office, she remained “on the job” 
dictating letters at home and/or in the 
hospital almost to the minute of her 
death. 

On August 24, she lapsed into a coma 
and on August 28 she passed away. She 
was buried in King David Cemetery in 
Arlington, Va., following memorial serv¬ 
ices at the Donald M. Stein Hebrew 
Memorial Funeral Home in Takoma 
Park, Md. 

Among the notable aspects of this 
service was the number of deaf people 
in attendance. For many years Lee had 
been concerned with gaining acceptance 
of the deaf community. The number of 
people who came was eloquent testimony 
that she succeeded. Another feature was 
the fact that her children, knowing her 
deep commitment to the deaf, planned 
the services. These included long-time 
friend Shirley Stein of Gallaudet as in¬ 
terpreter and remarks by Pastor Daniel 
Pokorny of the Lutheran Church and 
Father Rudy Gawlik who is a Catholic 
priest. Both clergymen commented on 
their relations with Ms. Katz and con¬ 
cluded by singing in sign language the 
song she requested, “I Can See Clearly 
Now.” Services were conducted by Rabbi 
Weintraub who was her long-time spir¬ 
itual advisor. Lee Katz is survived by 
her two daughters, Laura and Lizabeth, 
her parents and a sister. 

She is gone but will never be forgotten. 
She has left us with a challenge and a 
feeling that there is more truth than we 
ever thought in those “corny” cliches 
such as “Greater love hath no man than 
this, who gave up his life for a friend.” 
Lee gave hers up for parents and their 
deaf children.—FCS 


VIIth World Congress of the Deaf 

Washington, D. C. July 31 — August 8, 1975 
"Full Citizenship for All Deaf People" 

(Watch these pages for detailed information.) 
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N.A.D. President's Message 


Jess M. Smith, President 

NT / 

5125 Radnor Road 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 


Quite often the National Association of the Deaf is asked 
about its position on an issue having to do with deafness and the 
deaf. Then comes the question “Who actually makes a stand for 
the NAD?” 

Generally speaking, the NAD’s objectives—as stated in the 
preamble to the NAD Bylaws—dictate its stand. Specifically, 
however, the NAD position on an issue is determined by con¬ 
vention mandates, between-convention action of the Executive 
Board, the will of the majority as expressed through Cooperat¬ 
ing Member (state) associations and the judgment of the Presi¬ 
dent and the Executive Secretary in keeping with the first three. 

The question of the NAD’s stand on the proposed extra Fed¬ 
eral income tax exemption for the deaf can be answered thus: 
The majority of the deaf want such an exemption. Members 
of the NAD Executive Board, and in turn officers and represen¬ 
tatives of the state associations, may not agree individually as 
to the wisdom of seeking such a tax exemption, but the majority 
must rule. 

jj; 

Your President attended the dedication of the National Tech¬ 
nical Institute for the Deaf on October 4-5 and came away im¬ 
pressed by the facilities and staff. The November issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN will have extensive coverage of the dedica¬ 
tion and the background of the NTID. 

NTID, along with other postsecondary programs, is faced 
with rising costs and competition for qualified students. A reces¬ 
sion seems at hand, too^limiting the availability of vocational 
and technical jobs for the deaf. We wish NTID had materialized 
something like two decades ago. 

* * # 

Input is needed in regard to the future of the NAD Cultural 
Program. Should it be continued full scale or be reorganized? 
Should the Miss Deaf America Pageant be continued? If so, 
should it be conducted apart from the Cultural Program? With 
nearly all the state associations having conventions scheduled 
next summer, decisions must be made—and soon. 

Continuation of the Cultural Program would call for dedicated 
efforts and careful organization at all levels. The Miss Deaf 
America Pageant, if it is to be continued, should attract more 
entries. Sending contestants to Houston in 1976 will be quite ex¬ 
pensive to the state associations. What should be done? 

* * * 

The NAD Executive Board meets at least twice between 
conventions. At such meetings current issues are dealt with, in¬ 
cluding follow-up on convention action and guidelines for opera¬ 
tions of all kinds. Between Board meetings, mail votes are taken 
on specific motions. 

In addition the reporting of Board meetings, your President 
intends to have results of mail voting printed or otherwise distrib¬ 
uted to Cooperating Member (state) associations. Two motions 
have been introduced and approved since the Seattle Convention: 

1. A raise for the secretary in the NAD Home Office. This 
involved a division of budgeted funds for two positions—the salary 
of the secretary was upgraded while providing for a second posi¬ 
tion at a lower salary. 

2. Authorization for the Executive Secretary to negotiate with 
those individuals who have made loans toward the financing of 
Halex House to the extent of providing a 1 % interest rate in 
return for staggering of maturity or call dates of such loans. 
This was proposed to alleviate the possibility of loans being 
“called” at the same time—creating severe problems in the NAD 
cash flow. 


State associations desiring NAD officers and Board Members 
as speakers at their 1975 conventions are urged to contact NAD 
Vice President J. Charlie McKinney, Route 11, East Croft Circle, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 29302, as soon as possible. Conventions tend 
to be scheduled in clusters and with the World Federation of the 
Deaf meeting in Washington, D. C., July 31-August 8, 1975, book¬ 
ings are going to be very tight. 

* * * 

All too often, the deaf complain, “Why didn’t the NAD keep 
my state association informed? and “Why didn’t my state asso¬ 
ciation pass on information?” 

The NAD attempted for a while to publish a newsletter 
mailed to state association officers and others. It became ap¬ 
parent that the information thus contained did not get passed on. 
The task of getting out of a newsletter on a regular schedule with 
an ever-changing mailing list became impossible. 

Obviously, better organization is the answer. The NAD needs 
closer working relationships between regional Board Members 
and state association officers and convention Representatives. 
Must we put up with the old bugaboo—a lull following national 
conventions, one that stretches out until the eve of the next NAD 
convention two years hence? 

Board Member Gary Olsen has been named chairman of the 
Services to State Association Committee. He is lining up regional 
members of his committee in hopes that something can be done 
to avoid the apathy that would otherwise continue to exist. 

State association officers, insist that the NAD Board Members 
in your region get moving. If you have problems, see that these 
Board Members know about them. Demand that regional rela¬ 
tionships be strengthened. Involve your Seattle Convention Rep¬ 
resentatives. Ask them about the caucuses which are some¬ 
thing new and inspirational in Seattle. 

And if nothing succeeds, write your NAD President. He will 
then try to prod those who should be doing something. 




HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 





Mopping up after the Seattle convention takes lots of time. 
Despite inflation there are a surprising number of people who ap¬ 
pear in no hurry to submit claims for expenses and this has 
resulted in our inability to come up with a comprehensive report 
on the convention. However, enough is known now to indicate 
that we suffered a loss. While there are many reasons for this, 
some of them are noteworthy for the future. One of these 
is the fact that only 196 rooms were picked up by the conven¬ 
tion-goers at the Olympic Hotel. This increased tremendously 
our costs because we get complimentary rooms in proportion to 
the number of rooms our conventioneers pick up. 

The more rooms used, the more we get. Since the Board 
Members normally would get these rooms, we lose as much as 
$150 for each Board Member who does not get a free room and 
that can run to as much as $1500 if you count on only three rooms 
out of what we would hope for 15 complimentary rooms based 
on 500 rooms in use. Since the number of registrants at the 
convention was over 1200 and assuming two people to a room 
it is not unrealistic to hope for picking up a 500-room block. We 
did not. Where everybody was is a good question, but we hope 
that in the future our members will realize that not only is it 
more convenient to be in the headquarters hotel but by staying 
there you can help cut our expenses. Another reason was that out 
of the 1200 people registered, only 518 took in the banquet, 477 
were at the boat ride and something like 700 at the ball. This 
also hurts since we usually pick up a dollar or so over cost on 
these events and the money goes to pay for the other expenses 
involved in the convention. 
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Something will have to be done in the future to offset such 
losses. Off the top of our head, the net loss from the convention 
will run to about $5000 when all bills and claims are in. 

But if that is the bad news, there is good news to offset this. 
First is that we continue to maintain our projected income. Our 
income reports show that we have taken in over $125,000 in the 
publications division in the first four months of 1974—fiscal ’75 
that is, which means April 1 to July 31, 1974. If we can main¬ 
tain this rate throughout the year we will have an income of 
$500,000 for the year. In addition, that represents the tail-end 
of our business because the book business is traditionally slow 
in summer time. In fact, September figures ran to close to 
$60,000 for one month in this department alone. 

That is about the only good thing we had unfortunately and 
it has been offset by increased costs of maintenance in the 
building. As everybody knows, costs of electricity, gas, mainten¬ 
ance and services have increased rapidly and the NAD is in the 
same boat as everyone else. We are, however, keeping up be¬ 
cause of our increased efforts. During the month of September 
we prepared space for our new tenants. Actually the tenants are 
not new. One of them, Rapidprint, took more space and now 
occupies not only the space it originally had but also our old 
mail and stock room. This required intensive remodeling and 
our maintenance men, Howard Feltzin and Wilbur Spence, with 
assistance from our regular full-time employes, Alan Porreca, 
Bill Tyson, Maurice Tomdio and whoever else we can get our 
hands on, did a beautiful job of remodeling the place. At the 
same time, moving our stock and mailing equipment into new 
quarters. We found that even though the new mailroom had 
more space than the old one, we did not have enough room and 
had to rent storage and are desperately in need of such space to 
accommodate all of the material we have and are constantly 
acquiring. While we have not quite finished setting up the mail- 
room, most of the reorganizition of space in the building has 
been completed and we are now beginning to focus on getting 
the mailroom into shape. 

This brings to mind the search for a Public Information Offi¬ 
cer. To date we have had more than a dozen applicants for this 
position. The Screening Committee of Dr. Bushnaq, Dr. Garret- 
son and Mr. Jordan have worked hard at interviewing and exam¬ 
ining all of the applications. By the time this reaches you 
the selection will have been made. Over a dozen persons will 
have been interviewed in an effort to secure the best possible 
person for the job. This person will, in addition to other duties, 
be responsible for supervision of the mailroom as that has been 
put under the Publication Division. 

Interestingly enough we have been instrumental in gettting 
a new bill in Congress relative to extra income tax exemptions 
for deaf people. This bill is being sponsored by Congressman 
Cochran of Mississippi and includes as part of the definition of 
deafness a broader version than in the Inouye bill. Unfortu¬ 
nately, one part of the sentence was left out so that a change will 
need to be made but if the change is completed the definition of 
deafness will read: A person “unable to hear and understand 
speech with or without amplification.” There is no reference 
to Db loss, a feature which most people have objected to in the 
past. We are also getting some response on our queries as to 
whether or not Federal agencies were going to practice what 
they preached with respect to Affirmative Action programs for 
the handicapped such as the NAD rather than going to tokenism 
by saying that Federal contractors need show a plan for hiring 
handicapped persons. This is a target which we hope to keep 
aiming at for the future. 

We also prepared testimony relative to proposed Federal 
Aviation Administration rules on travel for the handicapped 
which made a lot of headlines not too long ago. In this respect 
the NAD opposed the proposed regulations regarding limiting 
access of people in wheel chairs to airplanes despite the fact that 
the deaf population was specifically excluded from being con¬ 
sidered “handicapped” for the purposes of that rule. We noted 
that such a rule discriminated against people who have “visible 


handicaps” while it did not insure that people whose handicaps 
were not visible would not endanger either themselves or other 
people on a plane in case of emergency. We noted also that the 
proper approach to a problem is not to exclude or limit the 
rights of the individual but to seek ways in which safety could 
be insured without limiting these rights. Finally, we noted that 
the airlines have made no effort at all to do anything for the 
handicapped especially for deaf people except to escort us to the 
plane like a “little old lady” if it were brought to their atten¬ 
tion that we were deaf. 

In other areas, we made a presentation of completed copies 
of the long awaited Census report now entitled The Deaf Popula¬ 
tion of the United Stales. Copies of this book were presented to 
Commissioner Andrew S. Adams of the Rehabilitation Service 
Administration, Dr. Bill Usdane, Dr. L. Deno Reed, Dr. Boyce 
Williams, Edna Adler and other people in RSA who played im¬ 
portant roles in developing the report. Copies were also pre¬ 
sented to the authors, Dr. Jerome Schein and Marcus Delk, in 
appreciation of the work that went into this 350-page volume. 
The bulk of copies were delivered to the Home Office on October 
7 and we are now engaged in sending copies to all the people 
who were involved in this. Copies are also on sale with paper¬ 
backs going for $7.50 and hardcover copies at $11 each. We 
expect this book to be a best seller and regret that due to the 
cost of printing and paper only 10,000 copies were printed—3,000 
in hard cover and 7,000 in paperback. Over 3,000 copies were 
sold prior to publication so it is expected that the remaining 
stock will not last long. Due to the importance of this book and 
its impact on many fields, an intensive effort is being made to 
advise all professions of its availability as being the first author¬ 
itative document on deafness and the deaf population since 1930. 
You can order yours—prepaid orders only—from the NAD Publi¬ 
cations Division, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 

Additional publications now available from the NAD include 
Dr. Richard Brill’s Education of the Deaf which is published by 
Gallaudet Press. This one sells for $4.50 in the paperback version 
and $7.50 in hard cover. As with the Deaf Population, the hard 
cover is intended mainly for libraries and the like while the 
paperbacks are to help lower the cost for students and others 
seriously interested in work with the deaf. 

The Executive Secretary was relatively homebound in Sep¬ 
tember traveling only to South Carolina for a meeting of a plan¬ 
ning committee on the training of psychologists to work with the 
deaf. This meeting is to lead up to a National Conference on 
this subject in February 1975. The conference being tentatively 
at least set for Spartansburg, S. C., as a means of making sure 
there will be no outside distractions and for keeping costs within 
current per diem allowances. Among the sidelights of that meet¬ 
ing was the discovery that Charleston restaurants were selling 
Maine lobsters “three pound Maine Lobster at $19.85.” Anybody 
for sardines? Due to airline strikes getting into and out of 
Charleston was difficult and the Executive Secretary who was 
scheduled to speak in Hartford, Conn., on September 21, barely 
managed to get out of the South and into New England in time. 
In fact, flying to Hartford proved very difficult and first it was 
necessary to land in Albany, N. Y. and then change planes and 
try to get back to Hartford. The Hartford occasion was the 35th 
anniversary of the Connecticut Association of the Deaf. In addition 
to speaking at the banquet, the Executive Secretary met with 
representatives of many of the organizations in Connecticut since, 
like Massachusetts, it has its own COSD. We tried very hard to 
explain what the NAD is doing and has been doing and where 
and how it could function with respect to other organizations. 

IN THE AREA OF GRANTS—The Communicative Skills peo¬ 
ple were involved with a Total Immersion program in Ohio along 
with staff members from NYU’s Deafness Research & Training 
Center. This proved to be very effective and will serve as a 
model for additional programs of this kind throughout the nation. 
The CSP staff will attempt to provide basic training for persons 
working with the deaf especially in the Rehabilitation field in sign 
language as well as in such areas as Orientation to Deafness and 
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other aspects of the problems of hearing loss. The CSP staff is 
also hard at work in developing new teaching materials which 
will be used in teaching manual communication. Included will 
be films, new teaching manuals and other teaching aids which 
are well along and expected to be available by the first of the year 
if not before. 

At the same time, the World Congress program is moving 
into high gear. We recently completed printing of 50,000 bro¬ 
chures on the Congress in both French and English. We also 
have prepared over 10,000 housing and registration forms using 
separate forms for Americans and overseas visitors. In addi¬ 
tion, there was a meeting of the WFD Advisory Committee which 
resulted in some basic changes in our plans. One of them was 
the elimination of the banquet from the program. This was in¬ 
stigated by the local committees because the cost for banquets in 
1975 appeared to be prohibitive. Accordingly the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee concurred and noting that banquets seemed too rigid for 
other standards, instructed the WFD staff to find a new forum for 
closing activities. In so doing, the Advisory Committee sug¬ 
gested increasing registration fees to include the closing activities 
so that prices or rather registration fees for the Congress now 


stands at $40 for a couple; $30 for single registrants and $20 for 
students. At this point in time we are advised “unofficially” that 
at least 1,000 deaf people from abroad will be taking in the Con¬ 
gress with three hundred coming from Germany alone. 

We are also in the process of setting up a youth tour for the 
German contingent. So far we have been asked to provide ac¬ 
commodations, transportation and a learning program for 50 
young deaf Germans which will take them from New York City 
to Washington to Rochester to Chicago to Swan Lake Lodge, 
(Minn.) covering a period of three weeks. We have been advised 
that French and Israel youngsters might wish to join this and 
are wondering if it would not be desirable to include American 
youngsters in a true “Getting to know you” sort of trip whereby 
there will be a real opportunity for interaction between young 
people of all nations. While we do not have fixed figures on 
costs, the overall program starting in New York and returning 
to there, including room, meals and transportation is estimated to 
come to $500 per person. If anyone is interested please let us 
know. These seems a chance that the larger the group the lower 
the cost. Other details of the Congress program are available 
from the WFD office. 


Minutes of the NAD Executive Board Meeting 

Olympic Hotel—Seattle, Washington 
July 6, 1974 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Smith at 2:58 p.m. in the 
Queen’s Room of the Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Washington. Present were Presi¬ 
dent Jess Smith; Vice President Charlie 
McKinney; Secretary-Treasurer Charles 
C. Estes; Immediate Past President Don 
Pettingill; President-Elect Mervin Gar- 
retson; Region 1 Board Members Mrs. 
Helen Maddox and Edgar Bloom; Region 
2 Board Members Sam Block and Gary 
Olsen; Region 4 Board Members Mrs. Lil 
Skinner and George Scheler. Absent 
were Region 3 Board Members Mrs. 
Charlotte Collums and Carl Brinnen- 
stool. 

Item I: Past Secretary - Treasurer 
George Propp reviewed the minutes of 
the June 30 Board meeting. He then 
asked for instructions as to how to 
handle compiling of Convention Proceed¬ 
ings and what to do with volumes of 
NAD correspondence in his possession. 
After a brief discussion, Olsen (Maddox) 
moved that disposition of existing NAD 
records to be left to the past and present 
Secretary - Treasurers. The motion car¬ 
ried. 

Item II: Disposition of NAD equip¬ 
ment in possession of Past Secretary- 
Treasurer Propp was discussed briefly. 
On a motion by Garretson (Pettingill), 
the Board voted to leave mechanics 
of disposition to the President and 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Item III: Skinner (Block) moved a 
vote of appreciation to past Secretary- 
Treasurer Propp and to other Board 
Members no longer serving. Carried. 

Item IV: Louie Fant appeared before 
the Board to introduce Mr. John Joyce, 
president of Joyce Motion Pictures Co., 
who made a formal presentation of a 
planned film series project. The Board 
was asked to approve a loan guarantee 
up to $50,000 to enable undertaking of 
such project. After a period of detailed 
questioning with answers to the satis¬ 
faction of the Board, Estes (Garretson) 
moved that the Executive Secretary be 
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authorized to negotiate and enter into 
contract with the Joyce Company. Car¬ 
ried. President Smith asked that this 
action be written in form of Resolution. 

Item V: A letter was read asking the 
NAD to write off an unauthorized bill of 
$129.00 made by a deceased member. 
Bloom (Block) moved the bill be written 
off. Carried. 

Item VI: The Board was informed that 
its mail vote appointing two (2) repre¬ 
sentatives to the World Federation of 
the Deaf was in conflict with WFD rules 
which stipulate that only one representa¬ 
tive be allowed where a country also has 
an officer in the Federation. Block 
(Bloom) moved to rescind former action. 
Carried. Maddox nominated Pettingill to 
serve as NAD representative to the 
WFD. Elected unanimously. 

Item VII: A letter was read from the 
National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders concerning ab¬ 
sence of NAD name listing in NCRND 
brochure and non-payment of annual 
$1,000.00 dues. Pettingill (Maddox) 
moved that the Executive Secretary be 
instructed to inform the NCRND he has 
been denied authority to pay the dues. 
Carried. 

Item VIII: The Board considered a re¬ 
quest from Gallaudet College Library for 
permission to microfilm Silent Worker 
and DEAF AMERICAN issues on a con¬ 
tinuing basis. Pettingill (Garretson) 
moved permission be granted. Carried. 

Item IV: The Board discussed a Con¬ 
vention Resolution (Bill 74) introduced 
by Sanderson expressing regrets for poor 
RSA representation at the convention. 
The Executive Secretary was ordered to 
write the letters to parties mentioned in 
the Resolution. 

Item X: The Board discussed Conven¬ 
tion action on the NAD taking up the 
COSD Forum. Block (Scheler) moved 
that the Executive Secretary be autho¬ 
rized to write the COSD Board inform¬ 
ing them of NAD interest and that the 


President appoint a committee to work 
on an agreement of this effect. Carried. 
President Smith then appointed Dr. Gar¬ 
retson to head such committee. 

Item XI: The Board took up Conven¬ 
tion Resolution 25 which ordered the 
Board to investigate retirement plans for 
Home Office personnel. Olsen (Petting¬ 
ill) moved that Dr. Bushnaq, consultant, 
be instructed to submit retirement plans 
for Board consideration. Maddox (Mc¬ 
Kinney) moved to amend to the effect 
that the Executive Secretary be in¬ 
structed to carry out these details with 
the Board acting on Dr. Bushnaq’s rec¬ 
ommendations. Amendment carried. Mo¬ 
tion carried. 

Item XII: Convention Resolution 29 
was taken up which ordered the Board 
to develop a position paper on school 
administration turnovers. By general 
consent, Dr. Block was asked to draw up 
preliminary draft of such paper. 

Item XIII: Olsen (Pettingill) moved 
that the Board approve temporary ap¬ 
pointment of Fred Schreiber as Execu¬ 
tive Secretary pending the development 
of job description and salary schedule. 
Garretson (Pettingill) moved to amend 
to make the appointment a one year’s 
contract to include a management by ob¬ 
jective agreement between the Board and 
Executive Secretary. Skinner (Bloom) 
moved second amendment to make the 
appointment retroactive to April 1, 1974. 
Second amendment carried. First amend¬ 
ment carried. Motion as amended car¬ 
ried. 

Item XIV: The Board discussed cost of 
Public Relations during the convention. 
Garretson (Bloom) moved that the NAD 
cover such costs. Carried. 

Item XV: The Board discussed develop¬ 
ing job description, salary schedule and 
Management by Objectives for the Ex¬ 
ecutive Secretary. Olsen (Maddox) 
moved that Garretson be appointed to 
head a committee to develop such. Car¬ 
ried. 

Item XVI: The Board took up Conven¬ 
tion Bill 66 relating to health card iden¬ 
tification. Estes (Olsen) moved the mat¬ 
ter be referred to the Home Office for 
study. Carried. 
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Item XVII: The matter of acoustic 
couplers owned by the NAD was brought 
before the Board. After a brief discus¬ 
sion on disposition, Block (Garretson) 
moved that straight depreciation allow¬ 
ances be allowed to prospective buyers 
on couplers over a period of 10 years. 
Carried. 

Item XVIII: The question of Gary Ol¬ 
sen’s eligibility to serve on the Board 
came up in light of amended Bylaws 
prohibiting a Member from having a 
financial interest in the NAD. Skinner 
(Maddox) moved that the Board take the 
position that the question not apply to 
Mr. Olsen as Jr. NAD Camp Director. 
Block (Maddox) moved to amend to the 
effect that Mr. Olsen not be allowed to 
participate in any Board action relating 
to Jr. NAD Camp. Amendment carried. 
Motion as amended carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:00 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Charles C. Estes 
Secretary-Treasurer 

National Association of the Deaf 
New Members 


Linda Bagstad _ Colorado 

Mary K. Barber _ New York 

Naomi Becker _ Tennessee 

Mrs. Laura A. Berglund _ Idaho 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Collums _ Arkansas 

Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Edelstein _ Michigan 

Mrs. Ronnie Fisher _ California 

Mrs. Bernice Good _New Jersey 

Rabbi Lynn Gottlich __ New York 

John B. Hoffman _ Pennsylvania 

Rennee L. Howard _ California 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe N. Malm _ Kansas 

Robert R. Letson _ Alabama 

Mrs. Dorothy Manuel _ Florida 

Susan Nations _ California 

Michael J. O'Brien _ New York 

Mrs. Nancy Pacheco __ . New York 

Jerry W. Pyle _Florida 

Janet Sue Quick _ Indiana 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith _ North Carolina 

Mrs. R. Sochor _ New Jersey 

Laurie Swabey _ California 

Joan Thompson _ Kentucky 

Mrs. A. Turner _ Illinois 

Linda Twillling _ California 

Stephen T. Vathally _ District of Columbia 

Susan Jane Woodward _ Missouri 

New Affiliations 

Arkansas Children's Colony _ Arkansas 

Catholic Deaf Center of New Orleans Louisiana 

St. Anne Church for the Deaf _ New York 

Contributions To Building Fund 
Halex House 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Allen (In memory 

of Wm. L. Nelson _$ 50.00 

Minnie F. Bache (In memory of Elmore 

Bernsdorff) _ 10.00 

Mr. adn Mrs. John Shickel _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson (In 

rrerrorv of Scott Cuscaden) _ 25.00 

Mobile Chapter of Alabama Association 

of the Deaf _ 100.00 

Aztec Lodge No. 3 (In memory of 

Ernest S. Aaltonen) _15.00 

J. P. Burkholder _ 4.10 

Increased Payments 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Burnett _$200.00 

Marjorie Clere _ 165.00 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. McClure_ 46.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlie McKinney _ 121.10 

Edward Weiler _ 80.00 


A Runaway Bestseller , . . 

The NAD's 

A Basic Course In 
Manual Communication 

$4.50 Per Copy 

Send orders and remittances to: 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 

Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu¬ 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 

Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year 
or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 

Contributing Members have contributed 
$100.00 to $249.00. 

Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 

Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac¬ 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,000.00 or more. 

Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 

Names in boldface type indicate addi¬ 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 

CANADA 

Advancing Members 

Chris Hawkins 
Mrs. Dorothy Benedict 
Rev. Brian Dwyer 
Forrest C. Nickerson 

ALASKA 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith Tolzin 

ALABAMA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 

ivlr. and Mis. Olen 'Fate 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Rittenberg , 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Jimmy Garrett 
Rev. and Mrs. Silas J. Hirte 
Maude Y. Sinclair 
Charles W. Thorn 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cunningham 
Gordon H. Doss 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Estes 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Onderdonk 
John T. Wheeler 

ARIZONA 

Patron 

Vito Don Diego 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Niumann 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Craven 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Leon Curtis 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sladek 

Advancing Members 
Delores Erlandson 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. Goodson 
Dr. and Mrs. Larry Stewart 
Edward Tillinghast 
Jon Todd 


Sustaining Member 
Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 

Contributing Members 

Frank Reagan 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. William Eckstein 
A. K. Junkin, Sr. 

Bert O. Miller 

CALIFORNIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Anna Coffman 

Sustaining Members 

Helen Arbuthnot 
Otto Becker 

Lenore Bible 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
Gerald Burstein 
hlioda Clark 

Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 

Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lynch 

Edward W. Miland 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Peterson 

Catherine Ramger 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo 

Helen Wallace 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 
D. W. Balacaier 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 
Dr. Richard Brill 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 
F. A. Caligiun 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Christenberry 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Christian 
R. D. Cosgrove 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Dauger 
Mrs. Jordan Davis 
Helen Johnson Ebbitt 
Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Jr. 

Frank Gaines 

Nettie Mae Garber 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde M. Houze 

Mrs. Bessie Howson 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 

Edgar L. Lowell 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Miller 

R lph F. Nees^m 

June Newkirk 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 

Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 

David Peterson 

Mi*, and Mrs. Ray Rasmus 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Reed 

Mrs. Edna Mae Root 

Baurice Saber 

Mrs. Martin Shuetz 

Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 

Stanley F. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sottak 

John F. Tracy 

Harry Tremaine 

Cecile Willman 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright 

Advancing Members 

Susan Bell 

Mr. end Mrs. Lloyd Carlson 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Carr 

Daniel Clere 

Mrs. Thomas Collins 

Tom Creed 

Paul M. Culton 

Patricia Dorrance 

Mrs. Holly Elliott 

Mrs. Edward Everett 

Mrs. lmogene Guire 

Lyle A. Hinks 

Virginia Lee Hughes 

Roger P. Johnson 

Francis Kuntze 

Herbert Larson 

Mrs. Lily Means 

Harry J. Murphy, Jr. 

Anne C. Nelson 

Donald Nuernberger 

James J. Or si 

Mr. and Mrs. Faye Palmer 

Algene Parsons 

Thelma Pehlgrim 

Caroline Preston 

Richard Robertson 

Andrew Todd 

Hilde S. Schlesinger 

Mr. and Mrs. Herb Schreiber 

Jcne Wilk 

Judy Tingley 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Witczak 

William Woodward 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Zinkovich 


COLORADO 

Benefactor 

Mrs. A. Greenberg 

Patrons 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 
Carol Sponable 

Advancing Members 
Bertha Kondrotis 
Mrs. Esther Seanor 

CONNECTICUT 

Patron 

Michael Lapides 

Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Brasel 
Mr. and Mrs. David Cole 
Dorothy Miles 

Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Ramella 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Sampson 
Anne Zaharevitz 

Advancing Members 
Richard L. Babb 
Rev. Robert D. Bergin 
Bernard Bragg 
Patrick Graybill 
Helen Powers 
Edmond Cassetti 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Haffty 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Ladner 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Pierz 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Reston 


DELAWARE 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb 

Advancing Members 

Hilary R. Ainbender 
William Pickhardt 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard Phillips 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler 

Contributing Members 

Raymond Kolander 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller 

Peter Ries 

Emma Caroline Souder 

Dr. Peter Wisher 

Advancing Members 
Hubert Anderson 

Donald Bangs 
William H. Booth 

Miss Patricia Edelin 
Charles A. Gilmore 
Bernard Greenberg 
Dr. Gerilee Gustason 
Susan Ann Jackson 
Barbara Kannapell 
J. W. Killough 

Dr. and Mrs. Edward C. Merrill, Jr. 

Miss Betty G. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard McAleer 

Edgar B. Porter 

Edith Rikuris 

Dr. J. S. Schuchman 

Dr. William C. Stokoe, Jr. 

Charles H. Yeager 


FLORIDA 

Benefactor 

Edmund F. Bumann 

Patrons 

Mrs. Marcus Kenner 

Mr. and Mrs. Yates Lansing 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Abe Goodstein 
Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Esther Hoppaugh 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 
Mr. and Mrs. James Pritchard, Jr. 

Contributing Members 
Edwin O. Benedict 
FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 
Craig Mills 

Edward Tugg 
Neil Tugg 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Werdig 


Advancing Members 
John D. Anderson 
Alice Burch 
Joseph Dixon 

Betty Edwards 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Harrod 

Miss Sonia Hernandez 

Mrs. Aletha Hunziker 

Edward L. Kivett 

Wells C. Logan, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert McClintock 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Parker 
Larry Puckett 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Samuelson ; 

Lawrence Samuelson 

Eugene Stockton 

Nina Mae Strader 

Robert J. Thomson 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman C. Throyer 

Vera Welsh 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Woods, Sr. 

GEORGIA 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Grisham 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Owens 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Visscher 

Advancing Members 

Jack Brady 

William E. Daughtrey 

Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Prickett 

IDAHO 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Josephine Benson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald G. Jones 

Mr. and Mrs. David Wilding 

ILLINOIS 

Benefactor 

Dr. Samuel Block 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 

Sustaining Members 
Mrs. E. Housen 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 

Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Burke 

L. Stephen Cherry 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 

Paul Dramin 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Dykhuizen 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hammersmith 
George Pick 
Herbert Pickell, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 
William B. Vogt, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Moehle 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale R. Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence J. Brick 
Paul Cantwell 
Jesse Chapman 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Forrestal 

Matti Hanners 

Lorraine Kline 

Mary B. Lean 

Earling McDermott, Sr. 

Mrs. David McMullen 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. James F. Perhai 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Seiler 

Kathleen Stanfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Warshawsky 

Harold D. Willis 

Samuel Woolf 

INDIANA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Brown 
William Hinkley 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 

Contributing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. R. Harmon 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Olsen 
Eugene Petersen 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Seaman 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stouse 
Howard Watson 

Advancing Members 
Julia Carmichael 
Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Cowart 
James Hampton 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Munro 
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IOWA 

Benefactors 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 
Contributing Members 

Anne Herbold 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Johnson 

Advancing Member 
Leland Ahern 
Loren Coleman 
Eva L. Hagen 
Mrs. Bruce Hicks 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Van Hemert 

KANSAS 

Sustaining Members 
Pauline Conwell 
Willa G. Field 
Mrs. Fern Foltz 
Harold Kistler 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Ruge 

Contributing Members 
Alvin Clements 
Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Frlene M. Graybill 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Matthews 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick McPherson 
Henry W. Yahn 

Advancing Members 
Darrell Matthews 
Don I. Miller, Sr. 

KENTUCKY 
Sustaining Member 

Virginia Ward 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle 
Mrs. Joseph Balasa 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton Belcher 
Harvey Corson 
Alfred Marshall 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Brooks 
Rev. Charles Dittmeier 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gulley 
Mr. and Mrs. James T. Hester 

LOUISIANA 

Benefactor 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 
Max M. Ray 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Virginia Boles 

Mi\ and Mrs. Edward Corbett, Jr. 

S. Gail Garrett 
Rev. Gerald Howell 
Rev. Marshall Larriviere 
Dorthea Perrin 
Albert G. Seal 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheffield 
MAINE 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. John L. Hewes 
Rev. Earl J. Thaler 

MARYLAND 
Benefactors 
Elizabeth M. Osborne 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Carney 

Robert De Venny 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 

Dr. Wilson H. Grabill 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 

Dr mi Mrs. David PiekoiT 

Debbie Sonnenstrahl 

Dr. and Mrs. Boyce Williams 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Rassofsky 
Mrs. Dan Reichard 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger O. Scott 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe 
Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Jason Ammons 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Berg 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brenner 
Mr. and Mrs. William Brizendine 
Mr. and Mrs. William Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. D^vid Burton 
James L. Casterline, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cale 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammattee 
Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 
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Dr. Robert Davila 

Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Drake 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Everhart 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ewan, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Ferguson, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge Flanagan 
Dr. and Mrs. Victor Galloway 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 
Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Goodstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herbold 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Henklein 
Mr. and Mrs. Dick Hoke 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmond Holland 
Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Marian A. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald M. Jordan 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Keadle 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Kleberg 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 

Mrs. Virginia Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard Madsen 

Sue H. Mitchell 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis J. Mann 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Mayes 

John C. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morton 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Moskowitz 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Myerovitz 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. McClure 

Mr. and Mrs. David Neill 

Dr. and Mrs. Ronald Nomeland 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Norwood 

Terrence J. O’Rourke 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden 

Rev. and Mrs. Daniel Pokorny 

Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel 

Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 

Mary Jane Rhodes 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Rosen 

Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Rosenblatt 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Schribner 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Schwarz 

Izora Sherman 

Ausma Smits 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 

Dr. Norman Tully 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Turk 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Wait 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodward Zimmerman 


Advancing Members 

Lydia Abbott 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ailstock 

Mr. and Mrs. George Babinetz 

Janie Baldwin 

Mr. and Mrs. Jose Berrios 

Mr. and Mrs. David Black 

Marjorie Boggs 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bourne 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer 

Mr. and Mrs. Marwood Burr 

Lewis Cantwell 

Simon J. Carmel 

Lois Cherwinski 

R. Orin Cornett 

Joseph Deremer 

David Donaldson 

Marie E. Dykes 

Mr. and Mrs. George Dyess 

Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Eager 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Eastman 

BiJiy Emanuel 

Howard Feltzin 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Fine 

Gertrude Galloway 

Mr. and Mrs. Asa Gatlin 

Mr. and Mrs. John Greenleaf 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grabill 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Haines 

Jerome G. Harbin 

Ray P. Harris 

Dorothy Havens 

Bette Hicks 

Mrs. Bernice B. Hoeper 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holter 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Hook, Jr. 

David Insley 

Paul Kasatchkoff 

Dr. and Mrs. Nathan Katz 

Barbara Kelleher 

Peggy Keough 

Hartley Koch 

Mrs. Adele Krug 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Kurtz 

Francis Langlais 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Langerman 

Robert Lindsey 

Mary Ann Locke 

Rex P. Lowman 

Michael Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. James McVernon 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kendall Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Murphy 

Mr. and Mrs. James Niemi 

Arthur Norris 

Betty O’Rourke 

Alta W. Patterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Pelarski 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Peterson 

George M. Pehlgrim 

Mr. and Mrs. John Popovich 

Barbara Riggs 

David Rike-r 

Jerry Roberts 

Kenneth L. Schiel 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schoenberg 

Ben Schowe, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Seremeth 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Shuart 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Sinclair 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Siger 
Mr and Mrs. George Singer 
Mr. and Mrs. William Sugiyana 
Dr. and Mrs. Allen Sussman 
Donald V. Torr 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Trees 
Ann Warren 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Withrow 
Betty York 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Contributing Members 

Bernard Lofchie 
Mrs. Kimball Nash 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivina 
Rev. Robert Bossdorf 
John R. Eichorn 
Alfred S. Marotta 
Dr. Richard E. Thompson 
Paul Wagstaff 

MICHIGAN 

Patron 

Oscar Hoffman 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 
Mr. and Mrs. Omer L. Foret 

Contributing Members 

Griffin I. Crowder 

Mrs. Alvin L. Kutzleb 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mair 

Alfred Neumann 

Judge and Mrs. Joseph Pernick 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Poss 

George Rosenson 

Advancing Members 
Ardyce Germain 
Mr. and Mrs. Merlin Lanaville 

Curtis Robbins 
Clarence Schulz 


MINNESOTA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
William L. Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 
Richard Deming 

Mrs. Julia Heflev 

Loraine Larson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sampson 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 
Richard Scofield 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 

Advancing Members 
Rev. Laurence Bunde 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn 
Leslie Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter 

MISSISSIPPI 
Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Barron 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy Hudson 
Mr .and Mrs. Hugh Prickett, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Smith 

MISSOURI 

Benefactor 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steideman 

Sustaining Member 

Mrs. Bessie T. Hunt 


Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 

Richard O. Davis 

Mrs Ruth Hawley 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Harrison 

Don Travis Hill 

Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 

Richard J. Meyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 

Advancing Members 
Georgetta Graybill 
Wilma Hindman 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Morris 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDowell 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Reese 
Rev. Herbert W. Rohe 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Short 

MONTANA 
Sustaining Member 

Roy Tuggle 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Hippe 

Richard Mullins 

Walter Schley 

Advancing Members 

Lyle Olsen 
Clarice Petrick 

Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Younggren 

NEBRASKA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale P. Paden 
Mr. and Mrs. George Propp 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Becker 
Marie Goetter 
George H. Thompson 

Advancing Members 
Delbert Erickson 
Barb O’Mara 

NEVADA 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kramer 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlamery 

Advancing Member 

Johnny aiders 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Advancing Member 

Hartmut Teuber 

NEW JERSEY 
Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Lisnay 
Julius Wiggins 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
Viola Gaston 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Milton Cunningham 
Thomas Gradnauer 
Philip Moos 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Swaim, Jr. 
Richard White 

NEW MEXICO 
Sustaining Members 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Wolach 

Contributing Members 

Robert J. Durio 
Marshall Hester 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramon Rodriguez 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland Fletcher 
Esperanza Latimer 
Ginny St. John 

NEW YORK 
Benefactor 

Mrs. John W. Nesgood 

Patrons 

Max Friedman 
Benjamin Friedwald 
Seymour M. Gross 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mario L. Santin 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Byrne 
Madge Finley 
Robert A. Halliean 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Scouten 
Bernard Teitelbaum 
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Contributing Members 

Alice Beardsley 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Clere 

Joan Griffing 

Dr. Robert Frisina 

Loy Golladay 

Arthur Holley 

George Wm. Johnston 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 

Myer Lief 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Lambert 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Noel 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 
Mrs. Claude Samuelson 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Schein 
Martin Sternberg 

Advancing Members 
Carl G. Ayling 
Mrs. Lansdale Boardman 
Sandra Ann Le Boeuf 
Frank G. Bowe, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Bravin 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Buzzard 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Calvacca 
Dr. and Mrs. William E. Castle 
James Conole, Jr. 

Richard W. Corcoran 
Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin 
Jessie DeWitt 
Sister Margaret Duffy 
Loy Golladay 

Mr. and Mrs. John Marc Haber 
Robert Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hlibok 
Tracy Hurwitz 
Susan Krusch 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lewis 

Dr. Glenn Lloyd 

Rev. and Mrs. Patrick McCahill 

Robert Eugene Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Noel 

Richard J. Pokorny 

Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Robbins 

Harold H. Roach 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Rothschild 

Mr. and Mrs. John Schroedel 

Claire Seltzer 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Stern 
Ruth Brown Sturm 
Dr. LeRoy Subit 

Jennie Szuba 
Fanny Yeh 
George B. Young 

Leonard G. Zwick 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin S. Carter, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle Saunders 
Mr. and Mrs. Sterling White 

Advancing Members 
Marie Butkus 
Clifford Dickson 
Ranee Henderson 
Mrs. Edna Rehard 
Irene B. Williams 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Sustaining Member 

Kenneth Blackhurst 

OHIO 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 

Benefactors 

Harry Benet 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Cahen 
Walter Krohngold 

Sustaining Members 
Mrs. Bessie F. Ayers 
Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 
Samuel J. Sanderson 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 

Advancing Members 

Hilda Barber 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Braid 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Caruso 
J. T. Carver 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Daulton 
James D. Everett 
Elizabeth Gardner 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Hume 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz 
William S. Mihalik 
Barbara T. Myers 
Dick Petkovich 

Rev. and Mrs. Clifford L. Smith 

Vern Taylor 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Vegas 
Jack Walker 

OKLAHOMA 
Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 
Rachel K. Wood 

Contributing Member 
Dorothy Stahmer 


OREGON 

Patron 

Helen Northrop 

Sustaining Member 
John J. Kaufman 

Contributing Members 

Charles Bluett 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Wray Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. George Scheler, Jr. 
Thomas A. Ulmer 

Advancing Members 
William Brelje 
Narcissa Eden 
Lorraine Jenkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Supalla 
Ann Skalicky 
Richard Walker 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Welch 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Shultz 

Contributing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lang 
Gary G. Lensbower 
Mr. and Mrs. John Maurer 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 
Rev. and Mrs. Roger Pickering 
Alice Romig 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Laura Turechek 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Zimble 

Advancing Members 
Earl A. Duff III 
Willis Ethridge 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Harwood 

Adurian Kukleski 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lawther 

Ruth G. Ludivico 

Mr. and Mi's. John Mauer 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Morrow 

Rose S. Olanoff 

Edgar H. Shroyer 

Mary R. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tellem 
Bodil Tvede 

RHODE ISLAND 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Sr. 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Craig Maddox 
Mr. and Mrs. Charlie McKinney 
Barbara Stoops 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Advancing Members 

Jerrold A. Berke 
Ike Kor 

Norman Larson, Jr. 

Ray Schmitz 
Byron Stitt 

TENNESSEE 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eli Conley Akin 
Robert P. Biges 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble C. Powers 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Waynick 
Advancing Members 
Patrick Bryant 
Mary Ellis Holladay 
Mary P. King 

Mr. and Mrs. Noble C. Powers 
Mrs. Patsy R. Smith 
Evelyn Taylor 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Waynick 

TEXAS 

Benefactor 

S. E. Scott 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 

Claire Crockett 

Kathryn Caldcleugh 

Lucille Garrison 

Mr. and Mrs. D. O. King 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 

Vivian Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Isadore Shanefield 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 

Contributing Members 
Carl Brininstool 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan F. Bubeck, Jr. 


Gaino Geddie 

Mrs. John Conn 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard V. Crow 

Kloise Markwith 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seeger 

W. S. Smith 

Advancing Members 

Wm. Jefferson Bethany 
Rev. R. G. Blakely 
Jo Lynn Clark 
Jack English 
Virgil Flathouse 
Marcia L. Hair 
L. T. Irvin, Sr. 

Walter P. Kelley 

Mrs. Brian Malitz 

Sidney Pietzsch 

C. L. Prestien 

Mrs. Ron Ricks 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph White 

UTAH 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 
Contributing Members 
Richard Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Burton 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry R. Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Wheeler 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus W. Freston 
Donald L. Jensen 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Welsh 

VIRGINIA 

Sustaining Members 

Joyce K. Jeter 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lewis 

Obie A. Nunn 

Margaret Sprinkel 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Terry 

Contributing Members 
Raymond Baker 
Mr. and Mrs. Enid M. Clapp 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Creech 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Goodwin 
Mrs. Ashland Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell 
Mrs. Iva McConnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 
Jack O’Rourke 
Rev. Rex Purvis 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Shaffer 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston Smellings 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wright 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Yates, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Minnie Bache 
Dr. Thomas R. Behrens 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald J. Buyas 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cohen 
William Dailey 
David Donaldson 
Sandy C. Duncan 
Mr. and Mrs. Winston Fitzgerald 
Mr. and Mrs. George Herberger 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Landes 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Marzolf 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Mitchiner, Jr. 
Janice Rosen 
Lottie Riekehof 
Dorthea Saltzman 
Sharon Svenningsen 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Swafford 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Teta 
James Tuttle 

WASHINGTON 

Sustaining Members 

Harold Arntzen 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo A. Holcombe 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. George Belser 
Mabel C. Conklin 
Mr.and Mrs. Robert DeVoe 

Virginia Diot 

Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 

Mildred M. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum 

Elizabeth Montgomery 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Peterson 

Advancing Members 

Alice Acosta 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Carter 
Charles Dore 
Jack H. Ferris 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Hartz 
Mrs. Delbert Mitchell 

Mr. and Mrs. John O'Brien 

Ray O’Donnell 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

Sustaining Member 
Gerald A. Reed 

Contributing Members 
Mirvin S. Rood 
Mr. and Mrs. Emery Nomeland 
Advancing Member 
Richard Barney 

WISCONSIN 

Sustaining Members 
Kenneth F. Huff 
Mr. aim Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Coleman 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Horgen 
Clara Meredith 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 
Paul Spevacek 

Mr. anu Mrs. David O. Watson 
Edward Weiler 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano 
Dr. Leo Dicker 
Alice Donoghue 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Affiliated Member Organizations 


Talladega Club of the Deaf ...... Alabama 

Dept, of Mental Retardation, Ariz. Training Program at Coolidge.Arizona 

Arkansas Children’s Colony _ Arkansas 

Southern California Women’s Club of the Deaf . California 

Colorado Springs Silent Club . Colorado 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Mission for the Deaf of Greater Hartford.Connecticut 

Cedarloo Association for the Deaf . Iowa 

Sioux City Silent Club, Inc. Iowa 

Wichita Association of the Deaf ..... Kansas 

Catholic Deaf Center of New Orleans _Louisiana 

Maine Mission for the Deaf . Maine 

Montgomery County Association for Language Handicapped Children __ Maryland 

RMS Industries, Inc. Maryland 

Quincy Deaf Club. Inc. Massachusetts 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing . Michigan 

Motor City Association of the Deaf...... Michigan 

United for Total Communication ... Michigan 

Social Services for the Hearing Impaired, Inc. ..... Michigan 

Charles Thompson Memorial Hall ... Minnesota 

Gulf Coast Silent Club . Mississippi 

Great Falls Club of the Deaf.... Montana 

Roundtable Representatives of Community Center . Missouri 

St. Louis Silent Club . Missouri 

Lincoln Silent Club . Nebraska 

Omaha Club of the Deaf .. Nebraska 

The Central New York Recreation Club for the Deaf—ABC 

Bowling Committee (Mr. A. Coppola, Chairman) . New York 

Center for Communications Research, Inc. New York 

Staten Island Club of Deaf ..... New York 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf—Students . New York 

New York Society for the Deaf...... New York 

St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf..New York 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc... New York 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf . Ohio 

Wheeling Association of the Deaf ___ Ohio 

York Association of the Deaf.Pennsylvania 

Nashville League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. Tennessee 

Dallas Council for Deaf . Texas 

Houston Association of the Deaf... Texas 

Texas Commission for the Deaf_ Texas 

Mabey & Douglas. Virginia 

Richmond Club of the Deaf . Virginia 

Charleston Association of Deaf. West Virginia 

Puget Sound Association of Deaf . Washington 

Tacoma Association of the Deaf _ Washington 

Milwaukee Silent Club, Inc. Wisconsin 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 


Irene G. Dybul 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hathway 

Leah Held 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Kolds 

Mrs. Lucile Olson 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Peacock 

Hilda Richey 


DA Advertising 

Advertising or inquiries about 
advertising should be sent to the 
NAD Home Office, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20910, 
or to the Editor, 5125 Radnor 
Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 46226. 


Claveau Dixon Award Rationale 

The CLAVEAU-DIXON AWARD is an 
award that will be given biennially at 
the NAD Convention in memory of 
JOHN C. CLAVEAU of Michigan and 
CARRIE BELLE DIXON of Ohio who 
are now deceased as a tribute to Project 
DAWN, Deaf Adults With Needs. Pro¬ 
ject DAWN was a three year-four weeks 
training program that was federally 
funded and supported by California State 
University of Northridge under the di¬ 
rectorship of Carl J. Kirchner. This pro¬ 
gram was designed to teach qualified 
deaf persons various methods to employ 
in organizing adult basic education for 
their deaf peers. 

It is hopeful that the dedication, en¬ 
thusiasm and inspiration of John Claveau 
and Carrie Dixon will serve as an in¬ 
centive to their fellow DAWNers to be 
persevering in their endeavors to organ¬ 
ize deaf adult basic educational pro¬ 
grams in their communities across the 
nation. This award will be presented to 
an individual who has voluntarily made 
significant contributions in the fight to 
abolish illiteracy. On behalf of my fel¬ 
low DAWNers, I wish to thank the NAD 
Executive Board for providing us the 
place to make this award presentation. 

The award this year is to be presented 
to an individual who has provided 43 
years of services that have made the 
difference between success and failure 
to countless deaf individuals. She is now 
employed as a counselor and teacher at 
Georgia Rehabilitation Center for the 
Deaf in Cave Spring, Ga. She provides a 
comprehensive basic educational pro¬ 
gram for most of the adult students of 
RCD with a great deal of success. Her 
contributions to the adult students pro¬ 
gram at RCD include not only the basic 
education, communications training, ac¬ 
tivities of daily living and consumer edu¬ 
cation included in her regular program, 
but recreational and social experiences 
to RCD adult students. She has given 
birthday parties for all adult students, 
shown recreational captioned films 
weekly and initiated other evening and 
weekend activities. As a counselor, she 
relates extremely well to all students 
and is often the first staff member to 
“break through” to an extremely shy or 
troubled one. She is a certified reverse 
skilled interpreter and manual communi¬ 
cation teacher and has trained numerous 
Georgia Vocational Rehabilitation coun¬ 
selors so that they might serve their deaf 
clients better. Through this active in¬ 
volvement she has shown many naive 
hearing people what the deaf are really 
capable of doing and given other more 
sophisticated hearing people insights into 
the world of the deaf. She is an active 
member of the Georgia Association of 
the Deaf, the National Association of the 
Deaf and the Professional Rehabilitation 
Workers With the Adult Deaf and has 
supported the many activities of these 
groups. It is with pleasure and honor 
that we present this award to SARAH F. 
WARE.—Ruth Sanderfus. 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


“When Ronnie was a baby I believed 
that God had a good purpose for let¬ 
ting him be born deaf. After 12 years 
of living with this child and trying to 
share his world of silence I think I 
have found the answer. I believe that 
God let my son be born deaf so that I 
could use whatever talents I have to 
tell the story of deafness to the hear¬ 
ing world.”—Quoted from THIS DAY, 
January 1966, “The Kind of Mother 
Ronnie Needs,” by Mary Jane Rhodes. 

The above words came to haunt me last 
summer on my son’s 21st birthday. He 
had left the Washington, D. C., area and 
returned to Indiana in the hope of find¬ 
ing work as a carpenter. Ron’s father, 
uncles, grandfather, great-grandfather and 
great-great-grandfather had all been car¬ 
penters and he wanted to follow in their 
footsteps. He had been promised ac¬ 
ceptance in an apprentice carpenter pro¬ 
gram in Indianapolis, and this is why he 
went back to Indiana . . . but after he 
arrived all he got was excuses and vague 
promises of “sometime in the future” 
maybe there would be a job for him. 

To put it mildly, I wasn’t at all happy 
with the runaround Ron was getting—but 
I respected him enough to stay out of the 
situation and let him find his own way. 
After some months, he decided to go to 
Evansville, our hometown, to see if he 
could find work as a carpenter. It took 
some weeks before he found a contractor 
who would give him an opportunity to do 
carpenter work. 

In the meantime, my godson, James 
Pokorny, had graduated with honors from 
a computer programming school in the 
Washington area. In spite of his high 
grades and capabilities as a computer 
programmer, he was unable to find work 
in this field of employment. On August 
5, 1973, James and I were visiting and I 
mentioned to him that it was Ron’s 21st 
birthday and that I had failed him. I told 
James of my feeling that God had let Ron 
be born deaf so I could tell the story of 
deafness to the hearing world—and that in 
spite of what I had been able to* accom¬ 
plish since 1966—that actually I had failed 
in what I had set out to do. It was obvious 
that hearing people did not understand 
deafness or deaf people ... if they did 
they would have been anxious to hire my 
son and my godson. Both of these young 
men were capable of performing the jobs 
they were seeking ... but because deaf¬ 
ness is still the most misunderstood of all 
handicaps, they were denied an oppor¬ 
tunity to prove their capability. 

This sense of failure burdened me for 
several weeks. I asked myself why train 
deaf people for jobs which are closed to 
them because employers do not under¬ 
stand deafness. What good is “deaf 
pride” without a chance to show that deaf 
men and women are capable and produc- 
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tive employes? How can we encourage 
young deaf people to develop their leader¬ 
ship ability if they are not given an op¬ 
portunity to become leaders in all areas 
of endeavor? Although I was experienc¬ 
ing a sense of failure, a new eagerness to 
really do something to educate the public 
about deafness was growing in me. One 
thing that I have learned in my work to 
find solutions to deafness is that the 
time has to be right . . . and when the 
time is right "Nothing can stop an idea 
whose time has come." 

I sincerely believe the time has come 
for all members of the deaf community 
(including of course parents, professionals, 
deaf citizens and others interested in 
breaking down the barriers of deafness) to 
join hands in an outreach program to edu¬ 
cate the public about deafness, the capabil¬ 
ities of deaf persons, the talents of deaf 
Americans and the hopes and dreams of 
our deaf population. Last November I 
was given an opportunity to do some¬ 
thing about my goal to educate the public 
about deafness, when the National Grange 
Women’s Activities presented me with a 
check at their annual banquet. The in¬ 
structions which came with the check were 
that the money was to be used "to educate 
the public about deafness." As I look back 
now, I guess everything started falling into 
place last September. But, I didn’t recog¬ 
nize the individual pieces of the picture 
until May 30 of this year, when we filmed 
three television public service spots (sta¬ 
tions do not charge for the time used to 
show the spots). It is possible that by the 
time you are reading this column in THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, our television mes¬ 
sage about deafness will be appearing in 
your area. I would like to tell you how 
the message developed. 

Last Sepetmber I met a young man 
(Dan Robbins) who was lead singer for 
“The Sons of Thunder,” the Jesus Rock 
group which accompanies Rock Gospel for 
the Deaf. He and my daughter became 
good friends and Dan often visited our 
home. Several years ago he had written 
a song titled “Don’t Look Back” which he 
performed at Sons concerts. I liked the 
song, and the tune was catchy. Often I 
would find myself humming it and trying 
to remember the words. Then one day 
when I was thinking about the best way 
to use the National Grange money "to 
educate the public about deafenss," it oc¬ 
curred to me that maybe the best way to 
get the attention of hearing people with a 
message about deafness would be to use 
music. So with Dan Robbins’ tune run¬ 
ning through my head, I sat down and 
wrote some words which I though deaf 
people might like to say to hearing people. 
With a tape recording of the ..Sons of 
Thunder performing this song, Dan Po¬ 
korny and Rudy Gawlik (of Rock Gospel 
fame) introduced it to the COSD Forum 


participants in Denver. The response was 
exciting and I went ahead with plans to 
prepare the television spots. 

When writing the words, my only aim 
was to say “Deaf people are your neigh¬ 
bors—reach out to them.” I didn’t feel that 
I could get the message of “employ deaf 
people,” “deaf people need a better edu¬ 
cation,” “deaf people should have equal 
rights” etc., into just one one minute and 
two 30 seconds spots—so I just focused on 
saying “I Hear Your Hand.” Following are 
the words to the song, with the three mes¬ 
sages used for the spots indicated: 

"I Hear Your Hand" 

By Dan Robbins and Mary Jane Rhodes 

Hey there friend, you’ve got a hand 
Help me see what you say to me 
Don’t hide your hand. 

My ears are closed, I cannot hear, 

But we can share the world, don’t fear 
Just lend a hand. 

Lend a hand and I can show you 
How to sing words in the air. 

You can share my world of silence, 
God gave us a dream to share. 

I’m reaching out to you 
There’s so much we can do. 

(The above is the message on the one- 
minute spot.) 

Before you knew, I walked with you; 
Until today you turned away 
See what I say. 

The world that you are hearing now 

Is the same world that I see 

Reach out your hand, I hear your hand. 


(The above is one of the 30-second 
spots.) 
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WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING ABOUT 
DEAF AWARENESS? 

For the first time, a national effort is being 
made to educate the public about deafness. I 
HEAR YOUR HAND, a song written by Mary 
Jane Rhodes and T. Daniel Robbins, has been 
used for the following DEAF AWARENESS 
materials: 

TV SPOTS—One 60-second and two 30-second 
spots. 16mm, color, sound. Package of 3 spots, 
$30.00. 

45 RPM STEREO RECORD—Two for $3 or four 
for $5. 

CASSETTE TAPE—Song repeated three times 
to practice signing. $3 each. 

SHEET MUSIC—50c per copy. 

SONG FEATURE FILM—3 minutes 17 seconds, 
for use by TV talk shows, civic clubs, schools, 
conferences, etc. 16mm, color, sound. $35.00. 

Deaf performers on film include Rita Corey, Bill 
Ennis and students from Kendall Demonstration 
Elementary School. Send orders to: 

I HEAR YOUR HAND 
5652 Stevens Forrest Road 
Columbia, Maryland 21045 
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Lend a hand and I can show you 
How to sing words in the air, 

You can share my world of silence. 
God gave us a dream to share. 

I’m reaching out to you 
There’s so much we can do. 

(The following first seven lines are the 
other 30-second spot.) 

They call me deaf, but I can see 
Birds singing, and breezes in the trees. 
And children laugh. 

My world is lonely without you; 

Just look at me and smile 
And clasp my hand in yours. 

Give me your hand and learn my 
language. 

You can speak signs in the air. 

We can reach for the stars above us, 
I’ve so much I want to share. 

I’ll share my life with you; 

God can make dreams come true. 

One hundred twenty-five (125) sets of 
spots were sent to TV stations across the 
nation. Performers on the spots include 
Rita Corey, a very talented young woman; 
Dan Robbins, composer and vocalist; Bill 


Ennis, a deaf actor; and students, from 
Kendall Demonstration Elementary School. 

To wind up this column, I would like to 
quote the closing of the THIS DAY story 
which appeared more than eight years ago. 
I don’t think I can find better words to 
express how I feel, now that I have been 
able to take some positive action "to edu¬ 
cate the public about deafness." 

"Someday Ron or one of his school¬ 
mates may come to you asking for 
help or employment or friendship. If 
and when that day comes, will you ac¬ 
cept him and be willing to share his 
world of silence . . . 

I am grateful that God found me 
worthy of mothering one of His special 
children. I stand a little taller and 
have learned to better understand my 
fellowman because of courage gained 
while helping my son learn to accept 
and adjust to his world of silence. If 
I have succeeded in giving a better 
understanding of the handicap of deaf¬ 
ness, I will feel that God has truly 
answered my prayer to "make me the 
kind of mother that Ronnie needs.’’ 
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N AWARDS—Left: Distinguished Service to the Deaf Award Recipients (left to right) Lu Haas> accepting for Senator Alan Cranston; Dr. James Cleary, 
ident, California State University, Northridge; Representative Barry Goldwater, Jr.; Dr. Martin LaVor. Right: Dr. Hilde Schlesinger (left) received the 
Cloud Award.. With her are Dr. Wayne Mclntire, Field Services Coordinator, National Leadership Training Program in the Area of the Deaf, and Dr. Edgar 
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President, 
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Lowell (right). Administrator, John Tracy Clinic 


Congressman Barry Goldwater, Jr.—Senator Alan Cranston 
Honored by CSUN for Service to Deaf 


Congressman Barry M. Goldwater, Jr., 
and Senator Alan Cranston received Dis¬ 
tinguished Service to the Deaf Awards 
at the annual awards banquet of the 
Center on Deafness, California State Uni¬ 
versity, Northridge, on Friday evening, 
July 19, for their efforts which resulted 
in the restoring of funds for all rehabili¬ 
tation training programs in the nation, 
including the National Leadership Train¬ 
ing Program in the Area of the Deaf. 
They were also commended for assisting 
California State University at Northridge 
to gain permanent funding for its grad¬ 
uate level activities in the education of 
deaf students, and those training to work 
with the deaf. 


Dr. James Cleary, University presi¬ 
dent,, and Dr. Ray Jones, director of the 
Center on Deafness, expressed their grat¬ 
itude to the two California legislators 
before an audience of more than 200, 
about half of whom were deaf. Deaf rep¬ 
resentatives of various rehabilitation 
training programs at the Center intro¬ 
duced members of their respective train¬ 
ing classes. 

The main speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Martin LaVor, Minority Legislative 
Analyst for the Labor and Education 
Committee in Congress. LaVor, himself 
the recipient of an award Friday eve¬ 
ning for his support of Federal rehabil¬ 


itation and educational programs in the 
area of deafness, reaffirmed the integrity 
of political action as a means of gaining 
support for programs for handicapped 
individuals. 

Also receiving awards were Drs. Hilde 
Schlesinger and Kay Meadow from the 
Langley-Porter Neuropsychiatric Insti¬ 
tute in San Francisco for research, writ¬ 
ings and teachings in the areas of psy¬ 
chiatry and sociology with the deaf. 

Dr. Schlesinger and Dr. Meadow each 
received the Dan Cloud Award, named 
for a respected educator of the deaf. The 
Dan Cloud Award is given yearly to 
professionals in the field of deafness who 
best exemplify the ideals of the late Dr. 
Cloud. 
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An Anniversary To Remember: Honorees The Lindholms 



LINDHOLMS—Left to right—all have the Lindholm surname—front row: Robbie, Peter, Lucille, Karin. 
Back row: Doug, Dean, Pam, Allen, Toivo, David, Robert, Paul, Susie, Tom. 


By Imogene (Genie) Guire 

August 25, 1974 will go down in the 
hearts of all who attended the 50th wed¬ 
ding anniversary reception for Toivo and 
Lucille Lindholm at the Elks Club in 
Riverside, Calif., as a golden memory. 
Hosts for the event were the couple’s 
sons and their wives, Colonel and Mrs. 
Allen Lindholm of Nokesville, Va., and 
Lt. Colonel and Mrs. Tom Lindholm of 
Denver, Colo. Present were the two 
families’ seven children, six grandsons 
and one grand-daughter for the Lind¬ 
holms. 

Due to the distance involved, Mrs. 
Alice Ellis volunteered to take care of 
all preliminaries — invitations, deco¬ 
rations, reservations and the numerous 
details involved. She was assisted by 
Evan Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Holonya 
and their daughter, Diane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burton Schmidt and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Schumacher and daughter Sue, all of 
Riverside. They most capably and lov¬ 
ingly did all advance preparations and 
the club was beautifully decorated, domi¬ 
nated by a three-tier wedding cake 
capped with a golden “50.” The two 
young girls made over 100 tissue paper 
flowers and three large ones and sprayed 
them gold; all tables had gold colored 
cloths. 

A short program was held during the 
afternoon with Mr. Ellis acting as genial 
master of ceremonies and with Miss 
Lucy Lewis interpreting for all speak¬ 
ers. A short history of a long friendship 
with the Lindholms was given by J. L. 
Myers; short amusing incidents were 
given by Mrs. Anne Nelson and Mrs. 
George Young and Toivo’s doings were 
brought up in short speeches by Louis 
Bruner, Kyle Workman and Dr. Richard 
Brill. A “song” written especially for 
the occasion was signed by Genie Guire, 
bringing tears and laughter to the family 
as it covered the highlights of the 
couple’s romance and marriage. Colonel 



Allen responded for the family and 
warmly thanked the committee for mak¬ 
ing it all possible. 

Toivo and Lucille moved to East Los 
Angeles in 1942 and have long been 
active in both national and state affairs 
for the deaf. A printer by trade, Toivo 
once published a magazine, “The Silent 


Broadcaster,” served four terms as presi¬ 
dent of the California Association of the 
Deaf, during which time the California 
Home for Aged Deaf was purchased. He 
served with the group which helped 
establish the California School for the 
Deaf at Riverside, where he also taught 
as printing instructor for 13 years up to 


ANNIVERSARY 

We are gathered here today in our Sunday best— 

Family and friends from far and near, including honored guests, 

To join Toivo and Lucille, on their 50th year of bliss— 
a Golden Anniversary—that none of us would miss! 

It seems appropriate to recall that when the two first met 
in 1920—at a football game—at dear old Gallaudet! 

It must have been a thrilling play when Lucille threw the pass 
That Toivo grabbed—and carried the ball—no fumble—he held fast! 

Four years of charging down the field passed by before the final score 
When Toivo and Lucille were wed in nineteen twenty-four. 

Her sister Elsie Fischer served as Matron of Honor 

And many years before, Lucille served Elsie as her flower girl 

So it was “tit-for-tat” and more! 

The vows the Pastor said that day, which Elsie witnessed to 
Heard Toivo and Lucille, as one voice say “I do I do I do”! 

Coincidental to this wedding day, another day of note— 

“Lucille’s birthday” and her number one gift—a bridegroom—dear Toivo! 

I cannot help but wonder if her present—Toivo 

Was wrapped in pretty paper and tied with a big red bow! 

But no matter what the wrappings—this Union “Heaven Blest” 

Flowered and bloomed and produced two sons—who are our country’s best! 

Allen and Tom—the two fine sons—their parents are proud and justly so, 
They’ve served our Country in the past—and serve it still today! 

Now Allen and Tom are West Point men—the service their career— 

Both have served in far flung lands and hold our country dear. 

T’was while serving in Korea, Allen met his lovely bride 
A girl from home named Pamela—and soon the knot was tied! 

They were wed in ’56—and now there are four more— 

Dean, Robert, Doug and Peter, grandsons 
For Toivo and Lucille to adore! 

Now Tom was not to be outdone—so in Germany in ’59 
He met a lovely ice-skater, Sue, and Cupid was right on time! 

His arrow was sharp and swift and true— 

So Tom got Sue and Sue got Tom—and David and Robert and KARIN, Too! 

What a wonderful marriage—such a marvelous crew— 

So I ask you to rise and salute with me 
Toivo and Lucille—may God bless you two 
On this your Golden Wedding Anniversary! 
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his retirement in 1968. He is still “in 
there” writing his column, “Humor 
Among the Deaf,” for THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. Lucille has been con¬ 
tent to be wife and mother, ever helpful 
to Toivo in any project he undertook. 
She is a charming hostess, gourmet cook, 
a green-thumb gardener with a conta¬ 
gious giggle and a beautiful smile, and 
has risen to each occasion in their life’s 
demands and been a great helpmate; 
truly a rare marriage. They look for¬ 
ward to many years of marriage yet. 

The song written by request with love 
and fun and laughter by Dave and Vir¬ 
ginia McCray (my sister and her hus¬ 
band) and Genie Guire: 

(See song page 37) 


Catholic Deaf Youth 
Attend Canadian Camp 

The summer of 1974 will be remem¬ 
bered by many Catholic deaf children 
from Toronto, as well as many Catholic 
Deaf families throughout Ontario. It all 
happened under the inspiration of Fa¬ 
ther Peter Monty, S.J., the Ontario Chap¬ 
lain for the Deaf, as well as Rev. B. 
Dwyer, the Toronto Chaplain for the 
Deaf. Together with these two men was 
the full support and total involvement of 
the St. Vincent De Paul Society and 
their president, Father George Morley. 
The event was a full nine-day session at 
Marygrove Camp at Penetanguishene, 
Ontario, August 22-August 30. 

The bus loaded with 35 deaf children 
arrived on Thursday afternoon and the 
children explored the camp grounds 
which included the bicycles, the games, 
the waterfront and so many other new 
and exciting things. The schedule was 
hectic and the children were kept busy 
most of the day. The theme was “Cele¬ 
brate Life” and through the various con¬ 
ferences on Creation, Belonging, Caring 
and Thanksgiving, the children really 
came to an awareness of the wonderful 
gifts of God. The conferences were pre¬ 
pared by Vicki Kargul, Richard Yost, 
Ann Match, Peggy O’Leary and Carol 
Stokes along with other members of the 
International Catholic Deaf Association 
staff. The children really came closer 
together and even the counselors felt 
very close to them in the spirit of real 
Christian community. 

The families of deaf people arrived on 
Saturday for supper and the theme for 
their week was “The Christian Family.” 
The conferences were about “Grace,” 
“Bible” and “The Trinity” Emphasis was 
placed on the family aspect through cele¬ 
brations of special events like anniver¬ 
saries, birthdays, etc. People came from 
the North, Ottawa, Toronto, etc., and so 
there were representatives from the en¬ 
tire province. There was lots of time for 
relaxing, swimming, boating, games, 
hikes, etc. 
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'Project Integration' 

(Continued from Page 19) 

The bowling program is to continue in 
September when school begins. Hope¬ 
fully, more deaf adults in our commu¬ 
nity will be interested not only in the 
bowling program but with the deaf child¬ 
ren at Smouse School. There are so 
many activities that could be started if 
a keener interest and atmosphere of co¬ 
operation existed between the deaf 
adults and the day school. We need to 
find times when the adults are not work¬ 
ing and can volunteer their time. A 
recreational program could be initiated 
in football, basketball, etc., for the deaf 
children. Also activities like Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts or a Jr. NAD could be 
created for the children in our com¬ 
munity. 

There is so much our young people 
have to learn today, not only in academic 
subject matter but in social situations in 
and out of school. We need parents, 
deaf adults and teachers working to¬ 
gether to bring these deaf children to 
their greatest potential. Because most 
deaf children will not grow up to be like 
their hearing parents, each deaf child 
needs to have a deaf model to relate to 
and to imitate. This relationship will 
provide the deaf child with a positive 
self-image of himself and demonstrate 
that, even though being hearing im¬ 
paired, he can become a worthy and 
productive member of the community. 
Deaf children can realistically learn 
these concepts through “show and tell” 
integrated activities with deaf adults. 


Church Directory 
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When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Robert I. Lentz, pastor. Phone 467-8041. 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.”—John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit . . . 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 

Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; Fellow¬ 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 

Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 
Thursday 7:30 

Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve¬ 
ning Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deal) 


Uiaptisil 


Visit Baton Rouge in "French" Louisiana 
While there, attend the Deaf Ministry of 
First Baptist Church, 529 Convention Street. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Services are 7:15 p.m., Wednesday; 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m., Sundays in the Deaf Chapel. 
Sunday classes are at 9:30 a.m. and 5:45 p.m. 
Rev. Hoyett Larry Barnett, Pastor to the Deaf 


When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 
CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 
Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
217 Dill Ave., Frederick, Maryfand 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday school for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 

Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including aU music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 
Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30; worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service, 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

"In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 

Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers; 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 
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When in the Nation’s Capital . . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Rev. Lester H. Belt, Minister to the Deaf 
Church office phone 277-8850. 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 

MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m.. Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 


When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study,10:00 a.m.; Worship,10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 
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ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville, Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Silas J. Hirte 


When in Denver, welcome u> 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Richard W. Mcllveen 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


iGutljeran 


Welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson, the only full time 
pastor to the deaf in the State of Indiana 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 
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In the Nation’s Capital visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011 

Sunday Worship—11:00 a.m. 

Robert J. Muller, pastor 
TTY 864-2119 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
TTY (314) 725-8349 


Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 

A. E. Ferber, pastor. Phone 363-3596 or 561-9030 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 824-8968 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33054 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 

Every Sunday: 

Bible Class 10:00 A.M. 

Worship Service 11:00 A.M. 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 


Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 

ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 
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CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 
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IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children’s weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 

THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 
LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 
373 South Western Avenue 

Services in sign language every Thursday 
night at 8:00 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


In Atlanta, it's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by ... . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday. 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94412 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat. and Sun. 
afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Eugene Schick, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha (welcome) from . . . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. #6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
HAWAIIAN ATHLETIC CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

3rd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Linda Lambrecht, secretary 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

605 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation's Capital, 
come and see us. 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Fern D. Leon 

4033 E. Edgemont Ave. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 85008 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation's finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri. Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Schulman, president 
Anthony F. Sansone, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Edward M. Kronick, treasurer 


Uraf masona 


Elmer F. Long, Grand Master 
1617 Ruhland Avenue 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 90267 
TTY 213-379-5973 

Ray F. Stallo, Grand Secretary 
22816 Miriam Way 

Colton, Calif. 92324 TTY 714-783-1597 


LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month 

Charles A. Campbell, secretary 
14825 Nordhoff Street 
Panorama City, Calif. 91402 


GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
(San Francisco Area) 

Stated Communication 3rd Friday 
of the month. 

Alvin R. Brother, Secretary 
1845 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94306 

WICHITA LODGE NO. 3 

Stated Communication 1st Saturday 
of the month. 

Wyatt W. Weaver, Secretary 
1106 Dallas, Wichita, Kans. 67217 

FORT DEARBORN LODGE NO. 4 
(Chicago Area) 

Stated Communication 2nd Saturday 
of the month. 

James E. Cartier, Secretary 
180 Boulder Hill Pass, Aurora, Ill. 60583 

T. H. GALLAUDET LODGE NO. 5 
(Washington, D. C. Area) 

Stated Communication 3rd Wednesday 
of the month. 

J. Raymond Baker, Secretary 
5732 North Kings Highway 
Alexandria, Va. 22303 


IX’utumal (fmtyrrss of 
.Uruitsli Draf 


Gerald Burstein, President 
6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 

25 Wagon Wheel Rd., R.D. #1 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


BALTIMORE J.S.D. 

Miss Stephanie Julius 
3115 Shelburne Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21208 

BOSTON H.A.D. 

Mrs. Eva Rosenstein, Secy., 

154 Salisbury Road 
Brookline, Massachusetts 12146 

BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

Mrs. Susan B. Greenberg, Secy. 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 

CONGREGATION BENE SHALOM of the 

Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chicago 
Barrett Galpern, Secy. 

Chicago, Illinois 60660 

CLEVELAND H.A.D. 

Mrs. Hermina Turkin, Secy., 

1474 Genesse Road, 

South Euclid, Ohio 44121 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE HILLEL CLUB 

3ob Weinstein, Pres. 

Hillel Club, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D. 

Mrs. Elain Fromberg, Secy., 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 

NEW YORK H.A.D. 

Sam Becker, Secy. 

c/o New York Society of the Deaf 

344 East 14 St. N.Y.C. 10003 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D. 

Ben Pollack, Secy., 

9801 Haldeman Avenue—Apt. D204 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19115 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soli, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

Mrs. Adele Podolsky, Secy., 

16035 Tupper St., Sepulveda, Calif. 91343 



